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FOREWORD 

A COPY in mamiscript of this little book was sent me by 
the late Colonel Bugge, but not received until after his 
death. I have read it carefully, and, ss could have been 
expected from its author, it is admirably suited to the 
purpose for which Colonel Bugge prepared it. 

The book was originally prepared for the use of the 
cadets of the United States Military Academy, both to teach 
them something of minor tactics and also to illustrate how 
to instruct others in this important branch of the military 
profession. 

The work considers the patrol, advance guard, rear guard, 
outposts, and small combats. The subjects are explained 
and then illustrated by small problems, these being followed 
by suggestions for instructors — ^all but the last for begin- 
ners in the study of tactics. 

The subjects are simply treated and made very clear, 
and the book cannot but prove of great value to aU begin- 
ners in the profession and to more experienced officers 
as to methods of teaching minor tactics. 

To a very large part of our Army the book needs no 
other recommendation than that it was prepared by Colonel 
Bugge. His known ability and knowledge of his profes- 
sion, together with his enthusiastic and painstaking efforts 
to help training and education in our Army, insure a book 

worth study. 

John F. Morrison, 

Major-General, U. S. A. 



PREFACE 

Whek the course in minor tactics was being in- 
stituted at the United States Military Academy, 
none of the books used in the service seemed to fill 
the exact needs of the Department. Lectures were 
therefore prepared embodying the principles in- 
volved in such simple problems as it was felt neces- 
sary to teach a man who is to become a second lieu- 
tenant. These lectures were later printed and dis- 
tributed to the cadets. The principles were then 
illustrated on maps by means of one-sided war 
games, and as a subject was completed, an examina- 
tion was held requiring the solution of such prob- 
lems as would emphasize the principles enunciated. 

The results obtained with two classes were so 
satisfactory that the lectures, with a description of 
the system of instruction, have been embodied in 
this volume with a view to their preservation both 
for the Academy and for the service at large. 

The work is purposely elementary and is limited 
to the things most essential for a second lieutenant 
in the tactical instruction of troops. It is entirely 
practical and shows the student in detail how to 
teach those principles which are involved in the 
leading of small detachments. 

During garrison training the soldier should be 
taught all the principles involved in the work which 
is expected to be taken up during field training, to 

the end that he may then put into practice what 

•• 
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viii PREFACE 

he has already learned. In field training, therefore, 
the soldier applies to concrete cases tactical prin- 
ciples with which he has previously become familiar. 

It is a mistake to attempt to teach principles of 
leadership during field training. This time should 
be reserved for the application of principles already 
mastered during the period of individual instruc- 
tion with a map. It is the application of underlying 
principles that can best be learned indoors, details 
of execution that can best be determined on the 
ground. 

Acknowledgment is here made to all members of 
the Tactical Department for their helpful criticism 
and kind suggestions, as well as for the whole- 
hearted and efficient manner in which they carried 
on the instruction of cadets : 

Members op the Tactical Department 

Colonel Jens Bugge, United States Army 

Lieutenant Colonel H. L. Walthall, Infantry 

Lieutenant Colonel E. Santschi, Infantry 

Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Hatch, Field Artillery 

Major Richard Newman, Cavalry 

Major John K. Brown, Cavalry 

Major Frederick Hanna, Coast Artillery Corps 

Major Douglass T. Greene, Infantry 

Major Paul W. Newgarden, Infantry 

Major Francis H. Forbes, Infantry 

Major Frederick D. Inglis, Infantry 

Captain James de B. Walbach, Coast Artillery Corps 

Captain W. W. Warner, Coast Artillery Corps 

Captain Matthew B. Ridway, Infantry 

Captain Francis G. Bonham, Infantry 

Captain Thomas S. Sinkler, Infantry 

Captain Charles R. Johnson, Cavalry 

Captain Maxwell Corpening, Cavalry 

Captain Q. V. Pope, Infantry 

Lieutenant John M. Johnson, Field Artillery 
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Lieutenant Cornelius C. JadwiiL Cavalry 
Lieutenant Wm. P. G. Godson, Cavalry 
Lieutenant Robert M. Graham, Infantry 

Especial acknowledgment is made to Lieutenant 
Colonel E. Santschi, Major P. W. Newgarden, and 
Captain F. G-. Bonham for their aid in editing the 

^ ^ * Jens Bugoe 
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INTRODUCTION 

OBJECT OF THE COUESE AND METHODS OP 

INSTRUCTION 

This book contains nothing new, nothing that may 
not be found in books available to the average officer 
or enlisted man. But such books as a rule contain 
much more than is actually needed. This course was 
devised principally for the purpose of instructing 
cadets how best to teach by means of the map those 
principles which problems in troop leading in- 
volve. The Field Service Regulations and Infantry 
Drill Regulations contain all principles herein 
enunciated, but both fail to show the beginner how 
this information may best be imparted to others. 

It is a tactical axiom that after the principles of 
tactics are thoroughly/ understood, successful ap- 
plication is dependent ni/ne-tenths upon the t^e of 
common sense a/nd one-tenth upon practice. When 
the principles involved have been mastered, the 
practice is gained by frequently applying them to 
assumed or to actual situations. 

In teaching and illustrating tactical principles, the 
advantage of a map over the use of the terrain itself 
lies in the fact that on the map a desired situation 
can be brought up at any point suitable for illustra- 
tion, whereas much time would be lost in seeking 
suitable ground. 

On the map numerous illustrations can be made 
in less time than would be taken by students going 

xm 



xiv INTRODUCTION 

over a single one on the actual terrain. A map has 
the further advantage of not being affected by incle- 
ment weather, such as snow, rain, or extreme cold, 
and the number and variety of situations that may 
be dealt with are limited only by the ability of the 
instructors to devise them, by the progress of the 
students, and by the time available. 

It must be borne in mind that no two military 
situations are ever exactly the same. A successful 
instructor, therefore, will not have a set problem 
with which to illustrate certain principles but will 
seek to vary conditions as much as possible. This 
keeps the student on the alert, as it requires him to 
make a new estimate of the situation with a view to 
a reasonable solution. For example, a patrol may 
be given the same mission on different ground and 
thus be called upon to select different routes; or 
two patrols having different missions, as a recon- 
noitering and a combat patrol, may be given the 
same situation on the same ground with a view to 
bringing out by contrast the fact that the route, 
formations, eta, all vary with the mission. The 
principles involved may change, or the applica- 
tion in each case may be slightly different. And it 
is practice in hancUing different situations that 
makes perfect. 

Experience with cadets shows that a competent 
instructor with a section of from ten to twenty men 
can give every one a fair knowledge of the principles 
involved in such a subject as patrolling in about six 
hours of war-game play. This, of course, will be 
modified to a certain extent by the aptitude and seri- 
ousness of the students. 

The proficiency of the students is a constant in- 
dication of the efficiency of the instructor, and this 
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latter will largely be dependent upon the thorough- 
ness with which he has previously prepared his 
work. No time during instruction should be lost 
either in deciding what points to bring up or in 
selecting positions on the map to illustrate them. 

An instructor should be able, after considerable 
experience, to devise any sort of situation without 
a moment ^s hesitation. Even after the ability to do 
this has been acquired, however, the use of notes 
should continue so that nothing may be omitted. 

It is a conamon mistake for the instructor to do 
too much talking. Time is used to best advantage 
when the student spends a maximum amount of it 
in undisturbed, silent thought on the problems he is 
to solve. When the instructor himself does most of 
the talking, interest sooner or Tater lags, regardless 
of his ability to lecture. But when he allows the 
students freely to express their views concerning the 
various solutions, the spirit of competition is intro- 
duced, and results are invariably satisfactory. 

Problems should be numerous and short. 

It has been found advantageous to require each 
student to write out his solutions on scratch paper, 
ensuring in this matmer his arriving at some de- 
cision. Then by calling upon several students for 
their answers, and by getting one to argue against 
the other when the solutions are radically different, 
the students themselves may be led to bring out the 
most important points. When the discussion has 
become sufficiently warm, the instructor intervenes 
and with a few words clears up the situation. 

Never tell a student he is wrong. It is a test of 
the instructor's ability to be able to create such 
situations as will bring home to the student his 
error and will cause him to say voluntarily, **I see 
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my mistake.*' For example, failure to protect a 
flank should be brought out by placing a hostile 
force in position to enfilade the firing line. This 
permits of no argument or evasion, and the truth 
is so vividly impressed upon the section that it 
cannot be forgotten. 

Do not allow men to ** quarrel with the problem.'* 
In actual warfare any situation is possible, and 
students should be required to accept conditions as 
given. A sleepy sentinel, a broken axle, a hesitating 
leader may explain situations that appear to be and 
easily might be abnormal. At the same time, every 
departure from the probable makes the situation 
less realistic, and such departures should be avoided 
when possible. 

The student ought frequently to have practice in 
conducting problems. This is best accomplished by 
having him construct a problem and state it to the 
instructor for solution. The latter then acts as 
patrol leader, outpost commander, etc., as the con- 
ditions call for, and he makes from time to time such 
mistakes as the average student would make. This 
requires of the acting instructor most careful at- 
tention, gives variety, and keeps the class always 
interested. When the umpire fails to correct errors, 
it shows that he has not paid proper attention or 
that he has not completely grasped the principles 
involved. Several experiments of the same kind will 
bring out the fact that by use of this method a man 
quicMy learns to become careful and soon develops 
into a competent instructor. 

The Hunterstown sheet of the Gettysburg Map, 
12 inches to the mile, was used in instructing cadets 
at the Academy, but any other map of the same scale 
would serve the same purpose. Owing to the fact 
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that West Point cadets were graded, it was neces- 
sary for all instructors to have the same map in order 
that greater accuracy in marking might be ensured. 

The following subjects are covered in the text: 
Estimate of the situation and plan of action ; orders { 
messages; patrolling;^ advance, flank, and rear 
guards ; outposts ; oflFensive combat ; defensive com- 
bat ; and preparation of tactical problems. To each 
of these subjects a chapter is devoted which contains 
a concise statement of the principles involved, a 
description of the method to be used in bringing 
these principles to the student *s attention, illustra- 
tions of the kinds of problems needed to bring out 
the principles, and a resume of all points to be 
covered in lectures and demonstrated in war games. 
In considering sizes of units, A.E.F. organization 
has been assumed, that is, the company to contain 
250 men. 

The memorizing of principles involved in these 
chapters means nothing if the man who learns them 
is not able to make use of them in solving problems. 
The principle is not learned until its application to 
concrete cases is understood. 

Students should not be marked on the lectures or 
on the war games which should be used to bring out 
and illustrate the principles involved. All mark- 
ings should be done on the solutions of problems 
given out after the students have had an opportunity 
actually to apply the principles in war games. 

* Many features in scoutlns^ (walking, erawling, riaing, running, fall- 
ing, how to observe, to track, to pick c^ver, to use the compass, read the 
map, etc.) are matters of driU rather than tactics and should be taught 
to all soldiers. Scouting, therefore, has not been given a separate 
chapter in this text, although the use of scouts is considered and 
briefly discussed in connection with the other main subdivisions of 
th« art of tactics. 
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CARDINAL MILITABY PRINCIPLES 

Military art is nine-tenths common sense and one-tenth 
practice. 

The mission must be kept constantly in mind until exe- 
cuted. 

The power of imagination, the power to visualize^ Is 
essential to a good estimate of any situation. As 
sound decisions can be arrived at only through a 
careful estimate of tiie situation, the pow^ to visual- 
ize should be cultivated. 

Strength is found in good teamwork. Gteneral For- 
rest's rule, "To get tiiere first with tiie most men/' 
is as sound as ever. Therefore: 

a. Do not detach any of your men unnecessarily. 

b. When a detachment must be sent, make it just 
strong enough to accomplish the mission and 
not a man stronger. 

The initiative is always a big advantage. 

Nothing can excuse failure to secure early information 
of enemy's movements and plans. 

There can never be any justification for being surprised. 

A poor plan energeticflJly executed is better than a 
perfect plan carried out with doubt and hesitation. 

It is the duty of every commander to know that con- 
stant communication with every unit adjacent to him 
in every direction is being maintained. 



CfHAPTEEl 

ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION AND PLAN OF ACTION 

'AH military work is b'ased on action. Action to be 
successful must be taken only after the commander 
bas made a clean-cut decision based on sound rea- 
soning; In our service this process of thought is 
known as estimating the situation. 

The commander of any military, formation from 
the smallest patrol to the largest armies is always 
confronted by certain facts and conditions having a 
bearing on the situation. The skillful commander 
will weigh carefully all these facts, give them due 
consideration, and calculate their probable effect 
before arriving at a decision. 

EsTIMATINa THE SITUATION' 

First Step: Determine the Mission.— Every mili- 
tary unit should have a definite task to perform. 
This task may be stated in so many words or may 
be implied by the situation confronting the unit. In 
any event this definite task is the mission of the 
unit. 

A commander having constantly in mind a definite 
conception of this mission will rarely go astray pro- 
vided he puts forth every effort to accomplish it. 

For exampla You are in command of a patrol 

3 
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sent out to verify a rumor that a hostile force is in 
camp at TABLE EOCK. Your mission is definite, 
you know just what you are to do. On reaching 
TABLE EOCK you find no enemy, but a friendly 
native informs you that a half -hour ago he was told 
that some soldiers were making camp near cross- 
roads 600, about a mile to the north. You return to 
camp. Have you accomplished your mission? No. 
Your original mission was to verify a rumor that 
the enemy was in the vicinity of TABLE EOCK. 
The important part of your instructions is not * * TA- 
BLE EOCK*' but ** enemy,** and since his camp is 
reported to be but a mile distant, you should verify 
the information. Meanwhile, in order that your 
commander may not be in doubt as to your inten- 
tions and actions, you should send a message from 
TABLE EOCK telling him what has occurred and 
what you are going to do. The decision to proceed 
rests with you, the patrol leader, and you must make 
it. Your new mission is but a continuation of the 
old. 

Again, you are directed to capture HUNTEES- 
TOWN. You do so. Four hours later the enemy 
counterattacks in an attempt to retake the town. 
You have received no specific order to hold the place, 
but that is now clearly your mission. Your com- 
mander would not have directed the capture of the 
town had he intended that it be given up four hours 
later. 

You are ordered in an attack to move up and come 
in on the right flaok of an attacking line. As you 
are moving forward to do so, you see a hostile force 
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coming well aromid the right flank of your farce. 
Yonr mission is immediately changed. This new 
force cannot be allowed to proceed unmolested, as 
such action will result in serious embarrassment and 
probable defeat to your forces. You must take im- 
mediate steps to nullify the activities of this new 
force. Your mission has changed. In a case of this 
kind immediate word should be sent^the commander 
of the action taken. There should never be any doubt 
in the mind of a military commander, whether he is 
a squad leader or a field marshal, as to what he 
must accomplish. 

In making an estimate of the situation, then, the 
first step is, determine your mission. 

Second Step: Gonsider the Enemy.— What is 
the strength of the hostile force? Is it deficient in 
any weapon or service compared with our own? Can 
it expect reinforcements^ Are the enemy's men in 
good physical condition — ^rested or weary f Is their 
morale high or low? Have they recently been suc- 
cessful or the reverse t Just how is the hostile force 
located (try to visualize the location of every man 
and gun) ? What is the enemy's mission? What his 
probable movements? 

Third Step: Consider Your Own Forces.— Next 
consider your own forces under the same items as 
you have considered the enemy. 

Fourth Step: Gonsider the Terrain.— By terrain 
we mean the ground over which operations are to 
be made, both by the enemy and by our own forces. 
In the first place, what roads are available for an 
advance, retreat, or a march to either flank ? If the 
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movement is a forward marcli mth the enemy at 
some distance, it will probably be best to choose 
those roads which make marching easy. Such roads 
are improved roads, with gentle grades, etc. 

{The enemy is advancing. You are ordered to take 
up a position to delay his advance and he is numeri- 
cally superior to you. A careful study must be made 
of the terrain in order that you may make a proper 
choice of position. You must choose such a position 
as will make him attack or abandon his advance. 
You want one that gives a clear field of fire at long 
distances and that offers flank security. It should 
have good lateral communication and a good line of 
retreat with positions that will allow an orderly and 
successful withdrawal in case retirement becomes 
necessary. 

You are going to attack an enemy known to be in 
a certain vicinity. How: will you advance to facili- 
tate an early and efficient deployment of your forces t 
Which flank wUl you envelop t Where is his line of 
retreat, etc.? What roads are available? Where 
are there good positions for artillery and machine 
guns? Where will he have his artillery, etc.? All 
these considerations and many others dependent on 
the nature of the terrain are essential in an estimate 
of the situation. 

Fifth Step: Consider Special Circumstanoes.— In 
addition to the above, there are many other condi- 
tions to be borne in mind. All of these will not enter 
into every problem but many will and a knowledge 
of those which, in general, are to be considered will 
assist in the selection of special ones for each prob- 
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lem as it comes np. Most of these conditions will 
affect the enemy as well as yourself, such as weather, 
time of year, roads, territory, etc. For example, if 
you are in a partially prepared defensive position 
confronted by an active enemy a few miles away, a 
heavy rain which made the roads muddy would be 
an advantage in that it would delay the enemy's ad- 
vance and thus afford time for further defensive 
measures. 

Even if you are numerically greatly superior you 
should consider most carefully before ordering an at- 
tack which involves a march of ten miles on a very 
hot day. Such a march might so weaken your men 
physically that the superiority would pass to the 
other side, since a man who is physically exhausted 
is not equivalent to more than half a man in posses- 
sion of his full vigor. 

If your problem requires concealment, the fact 
that leaves were or were not on the trees would be 
of importanca It is easier to keep concealed in a 
field with the com six feet high than it is in the 
same field after the com has been cut. These and 
any other considerations that apply to the particular 
mission confronting the commander must be given 
due weight. 

PiAisr OP AoTioK 

Sixth Step: Ckmsider Possible Plans, W«ighin£f 
Advaxitag68 and Disadvantages of Each.— Having 
given due weight to all the above points, you are now 
in a position to consider the probable plans of action 
open to you. In such an estimate the enemy must be 
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taken into consideration. JThis is best done by plac- 
ing yonrself in the hostile commander's position and 
estimating what you wonld do were yon similarly 
situated. In doing this be sure to give the enemy 
credit for possessing common sense and good judg- 
ment. Some questions which naturally arise are: 
Will he remain in his present position? Is he ex- 
pecting an attack from met Will he move forward 
to attack me? Will he retire? What are his chances 
of holding up my attack? Of driving me in? Of 
forcing me to retire, etc., etc.? Consider all these 
matters carefully, and once having decided what the 
enemy will probably do, you can now proceed to 
your own plans, keeping in mind that your expecta- 
tions may not be fulfiUed and the enemy may do 
otherwise than you anticipate. 

The plan finally adopted must be such that it 
will answer the purpose no matter what the enemy 
does. 

The plans open to you will naturally suggest them- 
selves if you have followed the above outline. Some 
of these plans and thoughts will be as follows: I am 
superior to him in infantry and artillery, and his 
position is weak on the left flank. I can attack, en- 
veloping his left. He is superior to me in numbers 
but my men are determined and well disciplined, my 
position is good, he dare not pass me. I can take up 
a position along this ridge and hold him up. The 
enemy is greatly superior to me, my men are worn 
out and discouraged after yesterday's defeat, no re- 
enforcements are available, I can cross the river and 
put it between me and my pursuers, etc., etc. 
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Make a Decision. — ^You have now estimated the 
situation but the most important part remains. You 
must make a decision. The best estimate, no matter 
how accurate, is useless unless it results in a decision. 
When you make a decision, make one; no half-way 
measures should be attempted. The highest type of 
efficiency in a miUtary brain is best demonstrated in 
this ability to arrive at a definite decision. Any 
officer or non-commissioned officer who cannot make 
a definite decision commensurate to the rank he is 
exercising is a loss to his government. In the higher 
grades he is a positive menace to the wellbeing of the 
nation. It matters not whether his inability be due 
to lack of traimng, temerity, hesitation, or ineffi- 
ciency. The results are the same and inevitably spell 
disaster. Consider well and then make your decision. 

Give the Order. — Next translate that decision iato 
action by giving a clear-cut order to your subor- 
dinates telling what your decision is and the man- 
ner in which it is to be put into execution. In doing 
this use simple plans, apply tactical principles, and 
use common sense. 

Remember that a poor plan carried out with vigor 
and decision is superior to an excellent one carried 
out in a half-hearted manner. This method of esti- 
mating the situation should be followed out as given 
above because human experience has demonstrated 
the fact that in times of great excitement the mind 
works subconsciously and along accustomed paths. 
If in your cahn and reasoning moments you think 
along well developed and rational paths, you will 
do so without effort under stress of battle and your 
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decision^ made under such conditions will be as 
sound as if made in your study. 

Synopsis fob Lsgtusb 

1. Determine your mission. 

2. Consider the enemy forces. 

3. Consider your own forces. 

4. Consider terrain. 

5. Consider possible plans open to you and to the enemy. 

6. Make a decision. 

7. Convey it to your subordinates in the form of an order. 



CHAPTER n 

ORDERS 

PBINCIPLE8 

Ezeontion mirrors quality. 

Orders are essential to action. 

In giving an order follow the form prescribed by the 
"Field Service Regulations." 

Use shorti clear sentences. 

Positive expressions only are permissible. 

Orders should not trespass on the province of subordi- 
nates. 

Do not arrange for matters too far in advance. 

Issue orders only after having decided upon a definite 
plan of action. 

Check all orders for: 

a. Time 

b. Place 

c. Route 

d. Distance 

e. Communication 

f. Sector 

g. Objective 
h. Supply 



Action the Tert of Quality.-^^ ^ Clear and decisive 
orders are the logical result of definite and sure 
decisions and are the means of transforming deci- 
sions into action." 

11 
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which must precede every decision and order should 
decide not only upon the general plan, but also upon 
its minor details, before the order is issued. It is 
an error to decide upon a general plan, and then 
work out details while giving the verbal order. 
This usually results in changes and self-contradic- 
tions, and even though few in number, they tend to 
cause both confusion and doubt in the minds of 
the persons receiving the order. 

Visualize. — ^In the Estimate of the Situation, and 
in the order that follows, every effort should be 
made to visualize or actually to see the situation in 
the mind's eye. 

One who cannot picture clearly in his mind such 
items as the location of troops, the terrain, the very 
feelings of the men and ofl&cers, and a hundred other 
details cannot hope to develop fully either the abil- 
ity to formulate successful plans or to express those 
plans in orders that will give desired results. 
Through failure to visualize, or see the situation as 
it really is, any unusual but vital part of the order 
may be entirely omitted. **The mind of a success- 
ful general should be as a telescope that presents 
pictures to the eye.'* This ability to visualize or 
picture the situation is capable of high develop- 
ment. 

The Wording of Orders. — ^The effect that an order 
produces upon its recipient depends largely upon 
the language in which it is couched. The use of 
such expressions as *4f you can,'' ^4f possible,'' 
**should attempt," **will try," **as much as you 
can," etc., will naturally produce only negative re- 
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suits and divided responsibility, and should never 
be used. They can readily be replaced by decisive 
forms of speech. Conjectures, reasons, expecta- 
tions, or detailed instructions for a variety of pos- 
sible events merely encumber an order and are 
always a source of weakness. 

Affirmative expressions are always preferable to 
negative ones ; for example, * * Co. A will not leave 
FORT MONTOOMERY,^' had better read *^Co. A 
will remain at FORT MONTGOMERY.^' Direc- 
tions should usually be indicated by the points of 
the compass rather than by the words **righf or 
*4eff An exception to this occurs in referring 
to the right or left flank of a body of troops. These 
remain the same in retreat as in the advance, i.e., 
always considered as though one were facing the 
enemy. In referring to the right bank or the left 
bank of a stream one is considered as facing down 
stream. 

A road is designated by two or more names of 
places on the road, as WEST POINT-HIGHLAND 
FALLS road. In written orders geographical 
names are always printed in Roman capitals. 

Short sentences are most easily xmderstood. And 
other things being equal, the shorter an order the 
better, although care should be taken not to omit 
anything of importance. 

Standard Form tor Orders. — ^It has been found of 
great assistance to all concerned to issue field or- 
ders according to a fixed form, certain information 
always being found in a certain part of the order. 
The form used is as follows : 
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1. Information concerning the enemy and onr own troops. 

2. The general plan of the commander. 

3. Duties of combat troops. 

4. Information for trains, sanitary service, and supply in 
general. 

5a. Plan of conmiujiication. 

b. The location of headquarters, or where messages are 
to be sent. 

The advantages of always issuing orders accord- 
ing to a standard form, are twofold — ^first, in times 
of strain or hurry, the mind that has been trdined 
to the form will flash through it and automatically 
cover the main requisites of a good order ; whereas 
without this assistance, the order might not be given 
in logical sequence and important parts might even 
be entirely omitted. Secondly, any. person upon 
receipt of a long written order will know at once 
where to look for any special data without wading 
through the whole order to find it. For these rea- 
sons every officer and N.C.O. should be required to 
make the form for an order a part of his permanent 
mental equipment. 

After mastering the general form, the student 
should be required to study the various types of 
orders shown in the Appendix to the F. S. E.^ These 
all follow the general form, but show considerable 
difference in the contents of Paragraph 3. 

With experience and study an officer should be 
able to give, after a few seconds' reflection, the 
contents of Paragraph 3 for any one of the various 
type orders. 

*See also ^'Combat Oiders," published bj the jGteneral Service 
Behoolfl. 
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Formal Written Field Orders.— Units larger than 
the regiment usually issue formal written field or- 
ders. While lack of time may cause orders or frag- 
ments of orders to be issued verbally on the field 
of battle, they are followed as soon as possible by 
written orders. Subordinates receiving verbal or- 
ders should write them out at their first oppor- 
tunity, preferably at the time of receipt. This 
should be done not only for the sake of accuracy 
but for their own protection. 

A formal written field order is divided into the 
following parts : 

1. Heading 

2. Body 

3. Distribution of troops (in certain cases) 

4. Ending. 

The heading contains the title of the command, 
as *'Hq. 1st Div.,'' the place, the date, the hour of 
issue, the number of the order, and the name of 
the map to which references are made. The abbre- 
viated form is preferable in designating tactical or- 
ganizations. Authorized abbreviations are shown 
in Appendix IX, F.S.E. 

When a fraction of an organization cannot be 
designated by one or more of its subdivisions, it 
receives the generic title ** detachment. ^ ' Nearly 
every command of- any size is composed of troops 
from several different arms of the service, and 
when not constituting a division or other authorized 
unit, the question arises whether to call such a 
command a ** detachment,'* or to give it the tactical 
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designation of the predominating arm. The rule 
is that the title of the command is that of the pre- 
dominating element, if there be one, unless the pro- 
portion of auxiliary troops exceeds that provided 
for a division, in which case the command is a de- 
tachment. 

The body is usually composed of the five para- 
graphs already considered under the head of verbal 
orders. 

The distribution of troops is usually placed at the 
left of an order. It may, however, follow the sec- 
ond paragraph when verbal, dictated, or sent by 
wire. Its use saves the body of the order from 
including cumbersome information such as the loca- 
tion of different organizations in the column. 

In assigning troops, an effort should be made to 
preserve the integrity of tactical units. 

The ending contains the authentication and the 
means of distribution. After writing any order, it 
should be carefully checked to see that the entire 
command has been accounted for. 

A commander is rarely justified in prescribing 
those details which can be worked out equally well 
by subordinates. The latter, being on the ground 
and better acquainted with their commands, the local 
terrain, and possible recent changes, can usually 
settle the matter of details at least as well as, if 
not better than, the supreme commander. The lat- 
ter employs his time to greater advantage when he 
decides what is to be done and designates the officer 
in charge. 

If he occupies himself with work which properly 
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should fall to the lot of subordinates he will never 
have time for his own. Subordinate commanders 
will be better able to accomplish results in their own 
way if they feel that the confidence placed in them 
and the responsibility incident to their duties de- 
mand initiative. 

The surest way to destroy initiative is never to 
aUow subordinate commanders to exercise their own 
judgment. If not capable of accomplishing restdts, 
they should be relieved. The spirit of team work 
demands that responsibility be placed upon subor- 
dinates whenever possible. 

If the following are learned verbatim and are 
applied in checking orders, many minor details will 
not be omitted: 

Time 

Place 

Route 

Distance 

CommuJiication 

Sector 

Objective 

Supply 

Visualize at all times. 

Hints fob Instbuotobs 
The most probable errors of begumers are: 

1. Prescribe details which should be left to subordinates. 

2. Leave out data which should be given. 

3. Include data which should be omitted. 

4. Designate troops to constitute different dementi of the 
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oommand, both under the heading TROOPS and under 
Paragraph 3 of the order. 
6. Fail to acconnt for the entire command. 

Study and practice are required to determine the divid- 
ing line between data to be omitted and data to be included 
in an order. Constant reference must be made to Appen- 
dix III, F.S.R. 

Students should be required to use the five paragraph 
form for all orders. This will be sufBicient for use in 
ordinary warfare. 

Verbal orders are frequently ruined by the manner in 
which they are delivered. Students should never be per- 
mitted to read the order they have decided upon but should 
be required to stand facing the section and in a self-con- 
fident manner give the order from memory. 

These are minor points but will give the student ex- 
cellent practice in acquiring the art of giving orders which 
will produce results — ^an art the green oflftcer needs to 
know above all things. 

Synopsis fob Lbctubb 

1. Execution mirrors quality. 

2. Importance of knowing what you are going to say 
before you start to say it. 

3. Importance of visualizing the situation. 

4. Kinds — ^verbal and written. 

5. Language of order: 

a. Brevity. 

h. No division of responsibility. 

c. Afltenative versus negative forms. 

S. Use points of compass. 

e. Capitalize names. 

6. Form for order. 
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7. Formal written orders. 

8. Give subordinates opportunity to show initiative. 

9. Test the order. 

Pbobleh 1 

A regiment of BED Infantry camps for the night of 
June 12, 1919, at HUNTEESTOWN. It is to proceed 
to BIGLEEVILLE the next day at 6.30 a.m., to seize the 
B. B. Shops at that point. The first battalion with its 
M.G. company is to be the Advance Guard. .The shops 
at BIGLEBVILLE are guarded by a battalion of Infan- 
try. The regimental commander is going to march with 
the advance guard. The remainder of the BED brigade 
will reach HUNTEBSTOWN at noon tomorrow, 

Beqmred: The regimental commander's orders. 

SoLunoN. — ^An approved solution is given on page 21. 

Bbmarks. — ^While the orders for a regiment are usually 
verbal they may be written, and it is explained before- 
hand to the section that written orders are required in 
this case as the orders for larger units, while following 
the form, are complicated, due to there being more troops 
to account for. 

The most common error made by a section to which this 
problem was presented for solution was placing the com- 
position of the advance guard, main body, etc., under 
paragraph 3 a and i after having placed it under the 
proper heading, viz., TBOOPS. 
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Field Orders 

No. 6 
(Hnnterstown 3*^ Map.) 



An Approved Solution 

Hq. 1st Inf., 

HUNTERSTOWN, PA., 

12 June '19—6.50 pjn. 



a. Advance Guard 

Major "A'' 
10 mounted orderlies 
1st Bn.y Ist Inf. 
M.G. Co. 

1 section Light Mortars 
1 section 1 Pounder 



5. 



1. A battalion of hostile infan- 
try is guarding the R. R. 
Shops at BIGLERVILLE. 
The remainder of our bri- 
gade will reach HUNTERS- 
TOWN at noon tomorrow. 

2. This regiment marches at 
6.30 a.m. tomorrow to cap- 
ture the R. R. Shops at BIG- 
LERVILLE. 

3. (a) The Advance Guard will 
clear the western exit of 
HUNTERSTOWN at 6.30 
a.m., and will march via 
the HUNTERSTOWN^49- 
TABLE ROCK-BIGLER. 
VILLE road. 

(5) The main body will fol- 
low at 800 yds. 

4. Trains will follow the main 
body at 800 yards. 

5. Messages to me at the head 
of the Reserve of the Ad- 
vance Guard. 

Col. l8t Inf. 
Copies by orderly to CO., 1st Bn., 2nd Bn., 3rd Bn., Sup., 
Hq. & M.G. Cos. 



Main Body 
(in order of march) 
2nd Bn., 1st Inf. 
M.G. Co. 
1 pounder platoon (less 1 

sect.) 
Light Mortar platoon (less 

1 sect.) 
3rd Bn., 1st Inf. 
M.G. Co. 
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PBOBLBli 2 

The first regiment of BLUE Infantry camps for the 
night of April 17, 1919, at HUNTERSTOWN. It is to 
proceed at 6.00 a.m. tomorrow to GOLDENVILLE to 
destroy supplies which are guarded there by two battalions 
of RED Infantry. The remainder of the BLUE brigade 
will arrive at HUNTERSTOWN at noon tomorrow. The 
troops are to carry rations and cook their own meals 
during the day. The advance guard is to be composed 
as follows: 

Advance guard, 1st Battalion, under Major A, with its 
M. G. company; companies A and B and M. G. company 
under Captain B, will be the reserve; company C and 2 
platoons of company D wiU be the support; 2 platoons of 
company D will be the advance party. Each man will 
take 100 rounds of ammunition. The regimental com- 
mander will march with the advance guard. Ten mounted 
orderlies will report to the advance guard commander. 
Trains will remain at HUNTERSTOWN. 

Required: Regimental commander's orders. 

Solution. — ^An approved solution is given on page 23. 

Remarks. — The most common errors of a section which 
solved this problem were: 

(a) To include data which is not usually placed in a 
Field Order, i.e., the carrying of rations and ammunition 
and the cooking of meals. 

(b) Designating tiie subdivisions of the advance guard 
in the march order of the regiment. This is done by 
the advance guard commander in his ^'Advance Guard" 
order. 
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Field Orders 

No. 9 
(HUNTERSTOWN 3'' Map.) 

a. Advance Guard 
Major A 
10 monnted orderlies 
1st Bn., 1st Inf. 
M.G. Co. 

1 section Light Mortars 
1 section 1 Pounder 



An Approved Solution 

Hq., 1st Inf., 

HUNTERSTOWN, PA., 

17 April, 1919—7.00 p.m. 



5. Mai^ Body 

(In order of March) 
2nd Bn. 
M.G. Co. 
1 Pounder Platoon (less 1 

sect.) 
Light Mortar platoon (less 

1 sect.) 
3rd Bn. 
M.O. Co. 



Copies by messenger to 
CO. 1st Bn. 
CO. 2nd Bn. 
CO. 3rd Bn. 
CO. Sup. Co. 
CO. M.G. Cos, 
CO. Hq. Co. 



1. Two battalions of hostile in- 
fantry are guarding sup- 
plies gathered at GOLDEN- 
VILLE. The remainder of 
our brigade will arrive at 
HUNTERSTOWN at noon 
tomorrow. 

2. This regiment will march at 
6.00 a.m. tomorrow to cap- 
ture the supplies at GOL- 
DENVILLE. 

3. (a) The advance guard will 
clear the western exit of 
HUNTERSTOWN at 5.45 
a.m. and will proceed via 
the 549 - HERMAN - GOL- 
DENVILLE road. 

(6) The main body will fol- 
low the advance guard at 
1,000 yards. 

4. Trains will remain at HUNT- 
ERSTOWN. 

5. Messages to me at the head 
of the reserve of the advance 
guard. 

Col. 



By mail to Brig. Hq. 



CHAPTER in 

MESSAGES 

PRINCIPLES 

Message must be brief and clear. 

State as facts only what you have seen. 

Give hearsay evidence as such. 

Avoid use of indefinite expressions. 

State kind of troops and location of head of column at 

some particular time, if marching. 
Use directions of the compass. 
Give aU information the commanding officer would want 

and no more. 
End your message by sajring what you intend to do next. 
Be definite. Be brief. Be clear. 

Purpose of Messages. — ^In the field the term mes- 
sage is applied generally to written information 
sent by messenger or by wire. It includes, how- 
ever, the verbal message, and oflSoers and men 
should be trained both in sending and carrying 
verbal messages. 

There should never be in the mind of the patrol 
leader any doubt as to when he is to send a message. 
By imagining himself in the place of the officer who 
sent the patrol out and considering what he as the 
officer would wish, the leader can usually clear up 
the whole situation instantly. The skill of an in- 
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stmctor is tested in the forming of problems which 
really require thought to determine whether or not 
a message should be sent. 

Contents and Wording of Messages.— Avoid state- 
ments which by the omission or addition of a single 
word may be changed in meaning. If the word 
not in the message ''I will not attack before noon'' 
is left out, the whole sense is altered. Positive 
statements are always to be desired. ^^I will attack 
after noon** is not open to the above criticism. 

A message should usually show the location from 
which sent and the hour at which signed. This is 
to be included in the heading. When given, the 
location mTist be very accurately stated as it is of 
great importance for the commander receiving the 
message to know where the subordinate was when 
he wrote it. If both writer and receiver have copies 
of the same map, the matter of location becomes 
a simple one. Frequently maps are not available 
and it then becomes necessary to use a reference 
point. This should be a place easily recognized by 
and known to both. For example: Hill i mi. W. 
BENDERS CHURCH. The writer is thus located 
half-way between x-roads 600 and 576 on the 
TABLE ROCK-CENTRE MILLS ROAD. When 
operating in country where few reference points are 
available, accurate location becomes quite a problem 
and instances may occur where it must be given 
by the distance and direction from the starting 
point. 

Body of Message Should Contain Facts Only.— 
When second-hand information is being transmit- 
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ted, dear statement to that effect must be made. 
If a friendly inhabitant tells you that he just came 
from TABLE ROCK where he saw a company of 
hostile infantry, do not say in your message that a 
company of hostile infantry is in TABLE ROCK 
but ''A friendly inhabitant states that he just came 
from TABLE ROCK where he saw a company of 
hostile infantry.'* 

If the observer writes down exactly what he sees, 
the commander will be able to draw his own conclu- 
sions. Thus it is better to state that one sees what 
appears to be a point followed by about 60 men at 
about 200 yards, with a long column of dust rising 
still farther to the rear, than to state that an ad- 
vance guard has appeared followed by other troops. 
The commander receiving the message is able to 
form his own conclusions if the situation is accu- 
rately stated. 

In writing the message care must be taken to 
avoid indefinite expressions, such as * ' On this side, * ' 
**To the right,'* ^*To the left,'* etc, as the meaning 
of such expressions depends entirely on how the in- 
dividual using them is faced. The directioiiB of the 
compass should always be used. 

Every message must end with a statement of what 
the writer is going to do next. As, for example, 
^^Will investigate further," **Will remain in obser- 
vation," or **Will proceed to such and such a 
place." This shows the commander what is being 
done and allows him to send out additional bodies 
in case the action does not meet the situation as he 
wishes it to be met. 
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Example of Faulty Message. — The message 
should be legible and all proper names printed in 
capital letters to avoid mistakes. For example, as- 
sume that a patrol is on HILL 647 W. BENDERS 
CHURCH and from there a long column of troops 
can be seen marching west from HEIDLERSBURG 
towards BIGLERVHjLE. The message sent might 
be written as follows : 

HILL Va mi. W. BENDERS CHURCH 
6 Oct. 19. 4.00 p.m. No. 1 
C. 0. Outpost: 

A large column of troops moving on road from HEID- 
LERSBURG to BIGLERVILLE. Wm remain in ob- 
servation. 

SMITH, 

Corp. 

It will be seen at once that this message is faulty 
on account of being indefinite. The only thing it 
tells is that there is a large body of troops marching 
west on a certain road but it does not say what kind 
of troops nor where the head of the column is at any 
particular time. If this is a column of cavalry it 
would be important whether the troops were march- 
ing at a walk or moving more rapidly. From HELL 
547 vTith field glasses a man should be able to esti- 
mate quite accurately the exact strength of columns 
going along the road, but the accurate information 
about the strength of the colunm might well be left 
to a second message. The first message, however, 
should contain accurate information as to just where 
the column was at the time the message was signed. 
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.* •^ 

•v" 

PsOBIiHK 1 

Tou command a patrol sent out from Support No. 1 to 
Hill 707, southwest of PLAINVIEW. No maps are avail- 
able. You see troops marching on the HBIDLERSBUBQ- 
BIGLBRVILLE Road as follows: A few men have reached 
632 on that road, 200 yards in rear a small body of in- 
fantry follows, and at 400 yards still farther to the rear 
a column of infantry 700 yards long. 

Bequired: Write the message that you would send 
your commanding ofScer. 

PBOBIiBM 2 

You command a patrol sent from the main body to 
588, northeast of TABLE ROCK for the purpose of inves- 
tigating a rumor to the effect that a large force is arriving 
at BIGLERVILLE. At 2.30 p.m., you hear a great deal of 
whistling in the direction of BIGLERVILLE as though 
trains were being switched there and you see a column of 
smoke which leads you to believe a train is approaching 
from the north. This smoke is repeated every eight 
minutes. 

Beqmred: Write the message you would send. 

Hints fob Instbuotors 

1. Do your situations fulfill these requirements t 

a. Naturally call for a message. 
6. Are they definite and dear! 
c. Do they give necessary datat 

2. Situations which require the sending of a message 
should include: 

a. Location of patrol. 

h. Statement as to whether leader has map or not. 
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c. Exact location of troops. 

d. Whether marching or in camp. 
6. Formation. 

/. Boad on which marching. 

g. Data from which strength is calcnlated. 

h. Time at which seen. 

i. Date and number of message. 

3. The message should include : 

a. Location of patrol. 

6. Exact location of troops. 

c. Whether they are marching or in camp. 

d. Formation. 

e. Data for calculation hostile strength. 
/. Time at which seen. 

g. Date, hour of signature and number of mes- 
sage. 
K Facts stated as such, surmises as such. 
t. What leader is going to do next. 
j. Signature. 

4. Should contain no expressions capable of more than 
one interpretation or of a wrong interpretation. 

Eequire the message to be written within a certain num- 
ber of minutes. 

Messages should be numbered serially. 

The interest of even large classes may be held by com- 
I)etition — seeing who can write the best message in the 
shortest time, given a certain situation. 

Synopsis fob Lboturb 

1. Kinds of messages. 

2. When to send a message. 

3. Heading — body — ^authenticatioiU 

4. Use positive statements. 
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5. State facts as facts and surmises as surmises. 

6. Write down exactly what you see. 

7. Use directions of compass. 

8. End with statement of what you will do next. 

9. Faulty examples. 



CHAPTER IV 

PATROLLING 

PRINCIPLES 

Patrolling involves nearly all the principles of military 

art. 
A patrol never contains fewer than two men; one man 

is called a scout. 
The size of a patrol is determined by its mission. 
The formation of a patrol must allow at least one man 

to escape in the event of surprise. 
The mission of a patrol is accomplished only when the 

information as to what it has seen or what it has 

done is in the hands of the commander. 
A reconnoitering patrol should move so as to see without 

being seen. More than one man at a time should 

never be visible to the enemy. 
In general^ an advance guard patrol takes such formation 

as will enable it to discover the enemy. Concealment 

is of secondary importance. 
A reconnoitering patrol fires only in self-defense or when 

forced to make an attack in order to secure the de- 
sired information. . 
The mission of a combat patrol or of an advance guard 

is usually accomplished only by fighting. 
Patrols at night gain Jnf ormation by listening. A night 

patrol which does not spend at least half its time 

standing still gains information by chance. 

31 
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A reconnoiteHng patrol crosses open oonntry by fits and 

starts ; from cover to cover. 
All members of a reconnoitering patrol should be trained 

scouts. 

The subject of patrolling is particularly impor- 
tant in modern warfare not only because of the 
security afforded troops by effective patrolling, but 
also because of the fact that the proper leading of 
a patrol under all conditions involves nearly every 
known principle of tactics. 

The word patrol is used to designate any small 
detachment, usually not larger than a company, em- 
ployed for one of a variety of purposes. Most 
patrols are easily identified by the duty required of 
them, such as reconnoitering, combat, visiting, flank- 
ing, communicating, pursuing, strategic, aerial, 
officer's, etc. Probably the only exception to this 
rule is the officer's patrol, which simply means a 
patrol led by an officer. 

The size of a patrol is always determined by its 
mission. A patrol that is to go a considerable dis- 
tance and send back several messages naturally 
must be larger than one that is to go only a short 
distance. A patrol that is to fight — sl combat patrol 
— ^will be larger than one that is simply to recon- 
noiter. 

The formation that a patrol adopts depends 
not only upon the terrain but also upon its mission, 
activity of the enemy, conditions of weather, light, 
etc. The conduct of the patrol in the dark will be 
quite different from its conduct in daylight. Fogs, 
snowstorms, etc., have an effect similar to that of 
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darkness. Every patrol must take such a formation 
that at least one man will be able to escape in case 
of ambush or sudden attack. A patrol moves like 
any other body of troops with its advance guard, 
flankers when necessary, and its rear guard. 

The Patrol Leader and His Duties.— Especial 
attention must be called to the method of leading a 
reconnoitering patrol, however, as it goes by fits 
and starts, by leaps and bounds. It spends as much 
time observing from concealed locations as it does in 
moving, and when moving it should move rapidly. 
One man, constituting the point, will be sent ahead 
to do the observing while the rest of the patrol re- 
mains in concealment. As soon as this man signals 
that the coast is clear the rest of the patrol moves 
forward to that position. The point may wait for 
them or he may go on to the next place of observa- 
tion, depending upon conditions. The patrol works 
thus from cover to cover. 

The patrol leader must keep constantly in mind 
that his mission is not completed until the informa- 
tion gained is in the hands of his commander. If 
important information is gained in hostile territory, 
it may be sent baxjk by two different men taMng 
separate routes. Dismounted patrols will rarely be 
sent to a greater distance from camp than two miles. 
On going two miles, however, and securing no infor- 
mation, the leader would be justified in going far- 
ther if there were any indications that by so doing 
he might secure valuable information, but he should 
at once send a message informing the commander 
of his action. 
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On being sent out in charge of a patrol, a leader 
must have the following: all available information 
of the enemy and his own troops (including any 
other patrols sent out) ; complete knowledge of the 
task he is to perform; the time he is to return; and 
where messages are to be sent. The patrol leader 
should be selected on account of his intelligence, his 
ability to estimate the strength of hostile forces,* 
and ability to read maps and make sketches. He 
should be able to use a compass, write a clear mes- 
sage, and note indications of the enemy from tracks 
or other marks. He should possess endurance, 
courage, keen eyesight, and good judgment. Both 
he and the members of his patrol should be well 
trained in the principles of scouting (or individual 
work), as well as those of patrolling. 

Patrol Equipment. — ^Before starting on his mis- 
sion the leader of a reconnoitering patrol must pro- 
vide himself with the necessary equipment, which 
should include field glasses, compass, pencil, message 
blanks, watch, map if available, and his ordinary 
equipment. He must inspect the men of his detail to 
assure himself that they are fit for the duty required, 
that they have the proper arms, ammunition, serv- 
iceable shoes, filled canteens, and rations. Men 
should have no insignia, maps, letters, or newspapers 
in their possession which may give information to 
the enemy in case of capture. The patrol leader will 
designate a second in command and satisfy himself 
that every man in the patrol understands what is ex- 
pected of it. This is important because then if the 
patrol becomes scattered, a part of it may be able to 
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secure the desired information if sufficient initiative 
is shown. 

In case the patrol is mounted, the leader inspects 
the horses and equipment, noting in particular the 
backs and feet of the horses. He sees that a feed 
of grain is in the saddlebags. Horses of unusual 
color or that will neigh if separated from other 
horses, should never be taken. Any equipment that 
rattles or reflects light, should either be left behind 
or so fixed as to avoid giving information. 

Conduct of a Patrol. — The speed with which a 
patrol moves depends largely upon the time avail- 
able. If the time is short, the patrol must neces- 
sarily advance more boldly than if it could take its 
own time. It naturally will move faster close to its 
own troops and more cautiously as it approaches 
the enemy's position. In hostile country, recon- 
noitering patrols usually avoid towns and farm- 
houses, whereas in friendly territory valuable infer- 
mation may be obtained by interviewing the inhabi- 
tants. If civilians are encountered they will either 
be detained or sent back to the outguard. 

A patrol leader must know when to send back 
messages and what information to give. If the 
commander who sends him out knows that hostile 
patrols axe likely to be encountered, he naturally 
will not expect auy messages back concerning such 
patrols. The patrol leader would, however, imme- 
diately send back information that would be vital 
to any plan his commander might have. Sometimes 
it is well to send back a message that nothing has 
been seen of the enemy. This will prevent the com- 
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mander from worrying about whether the patrol 
has been captured or not in case nothing is heard 
for a considerable period. If a reconnoitering 
patrol is discovered and attacked by superior forces, 
it scatters in order to prevent capture of the entire 
patrol. It is, therefore, important for the leader 
of the patrol to select some prominent feature of 
the landscape for assembly in case his patrol must 
scatter. Every man should frequently look back- 
ward with a view to being able to recognize features 
of the landscape so as to find his way back to camp 
even in the dark. 

When practicable to do so, leaders of patrols 
operating in territory with which they are not 
familiar should frequently examine the terrain with 
a view to verifying the map. Each season, the tem- 
porary features of military importance change, so 
that where a year-old map shows com, grass may 
now be growing, and roads that are shown may not 
now exist, etc. * 

Types of Patrols and Their Functions. — ^Keep- 
ing in mind that a reconnoitering patrol must see 
without being seen and must move so that the enemy 
will discover no more than one man at a time, how 
should it be led through woods t How would it cross 
an open field? How would it act if it discovered a 
hostile patrol coming in the opposite direction? 

All other type patrols should always be ready 
to offer combat, and they are consequently less care- 
ful about concealment. It is more important for 
such patrols to discover detachments of the enemy. 

The purely reconnoitering patrol is sent out 
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solely for information and the difficulty of its task 
in modem warfare is greatly increased by the de- 
velopment of camouflage and the adoption of 
uniforms that blend with the landscape. Reconnoi- 
tering patrols habitually seek safety in concealment 
or in flight, fighting only in self-defense or when 
they must engage in combat in order to accomplish 
their mission. Their duty is most skillfully per- 
formed when they accomplish their mission without 
being discovered by the enemy. Hostile patrols are 
left to the outpost line. 

A flank patrol, however, sent out from an advance 
guard is a fighting patrol and would immediately 
open fire on an approaching hostile detachment that 
might threaten the safety of the main column. Such 
fire answers the purpose of temporarily delaying the 
enemy and also of giving warning to the column. 

A foraging patrol may be sent out to gather in 
cattle, grain, or other food supplies. Such a patrol 
necessarily becomes a sort of convoy for the wagons 
used, or the cattle driven in, and while gathering 
the supplies must establish an outpost to give warn- 
ing of any approaching hostile troops. 

Mounted patrols apply the same principles as dis- 
mounted patrols but are more mobile and can go 
to greater distances though they are not so easily 
concealed. Mounted patrols at night have to stay 
close to the roads and, because of the noise they 
make, are to be used only when absolutely neces- 
sary. 

At night patrols must use their ears instead of 
their eyes. Thii3 meang that a large part of the time 
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must be spent standing still and Ustening. The dis- 
tance of the point and flankers from the main part 
of the patrol will be greatly reduced. A patrol that 
keeps constantly moving at night is practically use- 
less because it will be discovered easily by a hostile 
patrol properly led. 

The number and strength of patrols is generally 
determined by the commander who sends them out. 
Patrols vary in strength from two men to a com- 
pany. One man is a scout. Small patrols have 
greater mobility, are more easily concealed, and do 
not draw so heavily upon the fighting strength of 
the troops. In hostile territory, or when resistance 
is expected, stronger detachments are required. 
Not a single man should be sent out, however, who 
is not absolutely necessary to carry out the missicm. 

Every patrol must report to its own outguard 
when leaving, indicating where it is going and the 
probable time that it will return. Care must be 
taken not to give away the position of the friendly 
outguard. If the outguard has just been posted 
and has no information of the enemy, the leader 
should spend several minutes with his field glasses 
reconnoitering the country to the front with a view 
to discovering any signs of the enemy and determin- 
ing the most satisfactory route for his patrol, and 
in any event he makes a hasty preliminary recon- 
noissance from the position of the outguard. 

The following will give an idea of the kind of 
problems which may be presented to students with a 
view to teaching them the prinoiples of patrolling: 
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Problems 

Troops on reconnoissance in hostile territory go into 
camp at HUNTERSTOWN, June 15th, and establish an 
outpost on the hills to the west. The support commander 
at the Cut in the road calls Sergeant Jones and gives him 
the following instructions: 

A friendly inhabitant reports that a company of hostile infan- 
try passed through TABLE ROCK marching in this direction at 
noon to-day. Nothing, however, has been seen of the enemy. 
We have outguards on these two hills (pointing to Hills 602 and 
601). The battalion remains here for the night. Select four men 
for the purpose of proceeding towards TABLE ROCK and veri- 
fying the report It is now 2.30 p.m. Be back here by 6.30. 
Messages to me here. Any questions? 

Note: Roads dry and dusty. 

1. What kind of a patrol is itf What is its mission f 

2. Pick out route patrol should take. 

3. What would it do on discovering a hostile outguard 
at 548 (% mile east of HERMAN) 1 

4. What would it do on reaching 548 without seeing any- 
thing but on learning that hostile patrols had visited 
the place an hour before and had then gone backf 

5. If on reaching 543, a hostile patrol of four men is 
seen approaching orchard at 549, what would be done f 

6. The patrol is returning with information when it is 
discovered by a hostile patrol of 6 men between it and 
home and a couple of hundred yards away. What 
should be done? 

7. At 543 the occupants of the house are just getting 
ready to go along the road 543-581 and have seen your 
patrol. What would the patrol leader dof 

8. What effect would it have on the patrol if it were told 
to be back at 5.00 p.m.t 
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Hints fob Instbuctobs 

Never tell a student he is wrong. Bring np a situation 
which will show him his error. 

There is no need for a general situation in stating prob- 
lems. 

Beqmre the student to give definite orders: ''Sergeant 
Jones, take four men . . .*' not ''I would tell Sergeant 
Jones to take four men, etc.*' 

Ahvays have the sittmUon repeated by one or two men. 
Practice in concentration is thus obtained and the atten- 
tion of each man directed more closely to the problem as 
nobody knows when he will be called upon to give the 
facts. 

With large classes — ^15 or 20 men — require all students 
to write down their solutions. Then have two or three 
read what they have written. 

Call frequently on men who appear not to take an active 
part in open discussions. And remember that when a man 
fails to take interest in the work at hand the instructor 
alone is to "blame. If the situation is attractively pre- 
sented, if the instructor himself is interested and if all 
possible means for rousing and maintaining interest are 
-taken, every man in a class of 15 or 20 can be kept 
actively interested for at least an hour and a half. 

Problems should be prepared with a view to illustrating 
certain fundamental principles. 

The instructor must be careful not to talk too much. 
Best instruction is obtained when the students do most 
of the talking. 

It is particularly desirable to have two or three men 
with different ideas and views give their reasons why 
ideas and views of the other man or men are unsatisfac- 
tory and why his own are sound. The instructor by a 
remark: from time to time will be abl^ easily to ^id^ the 
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conference along proper lines, and fLnally, when the dis- 
cussion has proceeded far enough can, by a brief critique, 
clear up the situation. 

Too much attention cannot he paid to the mission. The 
action of a patrol in almost every situation is determined 
largely by the mission. Frequently errors of judgment on 
the part of a student are best brought to his attention 
simply by asking ''What is your mission? ^^ 

The vnstructor should never come to a conference with- 
out ha/ving previously prepared his problems. 

Synopsis fob Lecture 

L Importance of patrolling. 

II. Types. 

III. Size. 

IV. Formation. 

V. Reconnoitering patrols. 

A. Instructions to reconnoitering patrol leader should, 
in general, cover the foUowing: 

1. Information, enemy and own troops. 

2. Commander's plan — i.e., "To remain in camp,'^ "To move via 
road to /^ etc. 

3. (a) Size of patrol and where men are to be obtained. 
(5) General route and hour of departure. 

(c) Mission — explain carefully what it is to do. 

(d) Limits of country to be covered. 

(e) Present time and when to return. 
(/) Where messages are to be sent. 

B. What the reconnoitering patrol leader should do 
before starting: 

1. Pick his men, designate equipment, ammunition and food to 
be carried, designate point and time of assembly. 



/ 
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2. Su{)ply himself with the following: 
Field glasses 

Map 

Pencils and notebook 

Watch 

Compass 

Message pad 

Arms, ammunition, and eqnipmenf. 

3. Study his map in conjunction with his mission, estimate the 
situation, and come to a decision. Make a plan to carry out 
this decision. 

4. Form his detail, inspect it, and note conditions of men, equii>- 
ment, shoes, etc. Have their canteens filled — see that they 
have rations. Have prescribed amount of ammunition. Does 
any equipment rattle or glisten? Have they anything which 
is unnecessary? If so it must be left behind. See that m^n- 
bers of patrol have no newspapers, letters or maps which will 
give information to the enemy. 

5. Explain in detail mission of patrol and satisfy himself that 
the men understand. Point out salient features on map. 
Tell them where messages are to be sent. Give instructions 
about concealment and conduct. Rehearse signals to be used. 
Designate a second in command. 

The patrol is now ready to leave the place of assemhly, 

C. See if the patrol is properly handled at the outpost 
Une: 

1. Is a preliminary reconnoissance made? 

2. Is the position of the outguard revealed? 

3. Is the sentinel questioned as to what he has seen in front? 

4. Does the patrol leader tell the outguard commander where he 
is going? 

5. Was the outpost line shown to the patrol? 

6. Is night signal agreed upon? 

7. Is information obtained concerning friendly patrols to the 
front? 

The patrol is now ready to move out ieyond the outpost 
Une. 
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D. Conduct of the patrol: 

1. Is the formation taken by the patrol in keeping with its mis- 
sion and the terrain? 

2. As the patrol advances, the following are among the points 
to be observed: 

(a) Were villages and enclosures avoided? 
(6) Was the country in front properly reconnoitered before 
the patrol entered it? 

(c) Were civilians properly handled? 

(d) What action does a reconnoitering patrol take on meet- 
ing a hostile patrol? What action does a combat patrol 
take under the same circumstances? 

(e) Was the patrol properly concealed? 

(/) When the patrol halted did it take precautions against 
surprise? 

ig) Was the mission constantly kept in view? 

(h) Were the necessary messages sent in? 

(0 Were any unnecessary messages sent in? 

(j) When is the first message sent in? 

(k) Were messages clear? 

(0 Were messengers required to read the messages and re- 
port their contents? 

(m) Did the patrol notice landmarks so that its members 
could return overland or after dark if necessary? 

(n) Does the reconnoitering patrol open fire? H so, when? 

(o) Was common sense used? 

(p) Did the patrol complete its mission? 

(g) Did the patrol stay out after there was no further ne- 
cessity? 

These are not all the points. Others will suggest tiiem- 
selves to the instructor. 

VI. Flank patrols (Advance Guard patrols). 

1. Mission usually calls for Gie and a formation which 
will comb the terrain, discovering any hostile patrols 
or larger forces. 

2. Always aggressive. 
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VII. Combat patrols. 

Mission^ — ^to protect flanks of firing line on attack or 
defense. Should always be sent out by the units on the 
flanks of the firing line whether or not orders prescribe 
them. Failure to put them out is inexcusable. 

Exact distance from firing line depends upon terrain but 
must be far enough out to prevent hostile troops from fir- 
ing into the flanks of the firing line. To do this must keep 
at least abreast of firing line. — ^Are fighting patrols. 

Vila. Combat Liaison patrols. 

Same mission for interior flanks as Combat patrols have 
for exterior flanks with the additional mission of filling 
possible gaps and insuring communication between adja- 
cent units. Must be supplied by local supports whether or 
not mentioned in orders. Failure to provide is inexcusable. 

VIII. Foraging patrols. 

1. Keep well to roads. 

2. Go and return over same route. 

3. Outpost while collecting cattle, grain, etc. 

4. Move as large bodies with point and flankers. 

IX. Mounted patrols. 

1. Note that horses are of a neutral color, in good con- 
dition, properly shod. They should be fed and 
watered and a feed of grain should be in the saddle- 
bags. Avoid horses that neigh. Inspect saddles and 
equipment. 

2. Mounted patrols cannot move across country at night. 

3. They cover greater distances than dismounted patrols 
but are more easily seen. 

4. Members of a mounted patrol should carry wire cut- 
ters. 

5. Mounted patrols move by leaps and bounds — ^from 
ridge to ridge. 
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X. Night patrols. 

1. Keep close to roads — ^usually on them. 

2. Move slowly and quietly. 

3. Stand still and listen at least half the time. 

4. Whole patrol moves at once. Keeps closed up. 

XI. Visible patrols. 

1. N.C.O. or 1st Class private and one or two men. 

2. Touches at adjacent outguards of supports on right and 
left. 

3. Moves with fixed bayonets — ^travels light. Always ap- 
proaches sentinel's post from rear. 

4. Does not ''bunch up.*' 

XII. Importance of mission repeated. 

Oeneral Hints 

Keep the class interested. 

Make the players issue actual orders and write actual 
messages. 

Take nothing for granted. 

Do not have impossible or unmilitary situations, for 
example : 

A battery of artillery should not be encountered pre- 
ceding the advance guard. Nor will two men firing on a 
hostile party of six kill all of them. 

Frame your situations to bring out the points you want 
to illustrate. 

Do not make snap judgments. 

Remember that the approved (your) solution may not 
be the best. 

Do not reject a solution which conforms to all tactical 
principles. 

Merely suggest that another seems a little better to you. 
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state your reasons for thinking so, then give your solu- 
tion. 
Ke&p the class interested. 

Method of Conductino ONE-Smsn Wab Games 

Assume the following situation: 

A battalion of infantry operating in hostile country goes into 
camp at R. SMITH'S at 1.00 p.m.y Jmie 5tk, with outposts on 
the HUNTERSTOWN-GOLDENVILLE road. It is rumored 
that a hostile force visited PLAINVIEW this morning. The 
outpost commander has orders to verify the rumor, locate the 
force, and determine its strength. 

The commander of the Support^ located in the Cut near 549, 
is ordered to carry out this duty. 

After stating this situation^ the instructor requires all 
men to ivrite it out from memory. He then causes one 
of them to stand facing the section, and give the situa- 
tion to them without the aid of his notes. After he has 
finished, the others criticize or supply missing data. No 
comment should be allowed until the student has com- 
pleted ; for if he be checked up and criticized after every 
sentence, he will not develop that self-confidence which is 
one of the main objects sought. This procedure forces 
careful, accurate listening and develops the ability to state 
situations or orders from memory. 

After thus making certain that the section understands 
the situation, the instructor states the first requirement, 
namely. 

How many men will be sent on the patrol? 

Each man is required to write down his solution. This 
is important as requiring every man to arrive at some 
decision. 

With green men it will be found that there will be a 
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considerable variety in the answers — ^ranging from one 
to twenty or more. An excellent opportunity is gained 
here to create interest by setting* one man to argue against 
another in order to show that his answer is supported by 
the best reasoning. 

We shall assume that the instructor decides that a 
sergeant and three men provide a reasonable solution. 
He then goes on to the next requirement: 

Write out the verbal order that you would give to the patrol 
leader. 

Care must be taken to see that men do not answer by 
saying: **I would tell Sergeant X to do this, etc./' but 
that they actually give the order as they would on tho 
ground — ^for example, in the following manner: 

Sergeant X, you will select three men from the Support for 
patrol duty. It is romored that a hostile force visited PLAIN- 
VIEW — ^abouttS miles northeast of here — ^this morning, and it is 
important that you verify this rumor. If there is such a force, 
determine its location and strength. Be back by 7.00 o'clock. 
It is now 1.40 p.m. One of our outg^iards is at the first cross- 
roads ahead (549). Here is a map of your route. Have you any 
questions? 

The instructor should call upon one or more students 
to give these orders and upon others for criticisms as 
above. No essential point must be left out and actual or- 
ders must be insisted upon. 

Proceeding in this manner, the instructor, by stating 
the requirements, by having men write down their solu- 
tions, and by having the section itself criticize solutions 
and argue as to their correctness, should bring out all the 
following points: 

After repeating his orders to the Support Commander 
the patrol leader proceeds to select his men and tells 
them to get ready for patrol duty and to report in 10 
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minutes at the north end of the Cut with rifle, filled can- 
teen, rations, and 20 rounds of ammunition. All papers, 
insignia, or other means of identification are to be left 
behind. 

No more ammunition is taken as this is a reconnoitering 
patrol and does not intend to fight except in self-defense 
or in order to gain information. The patrol leader then 
provides himself with field glasses, message blanks, note- 
book and pencil, watch, and compass — ^besides the map 
that he has been given. 

Any spare time is spent studying his map and ascer- 
taining the best points for observation of the terrain he 
is to traverse and especially for observing PLAINVIEW. 
The patrol leader should notice at once that HILL 712 
seems to offer the best position for the latter. 

The men having reported at the time indicated, the 
sergeant inspects them to see that nothing is missing, that 
none of the equipment rattles or contains anything that 
will reflect light, and that no identifying papers, insignia, 
or letters are taken. If anything is unsatisfactory, the 
necessary changes are made before the patrol starts. The 
men must be perfectly well and sober, properly equipped 
and a man who has a cough should not be taken — on the 
same principle that a horse that neighs when separated 
from the rest of the horses should not be taken on a 
mounted patrol. 

At 2.00 p.m., therefore, the patrol will be ready to start 
and the sergeant will march it to the house near 549 ex- 
plaining to the patrol as it moves out what is to be done. 
In case the men in the patrol are all privates, he would 
appoint a second in command. On reaching the house, 
the patrol is concealed while he visits the outguard com- 
mander to secure any information that may be available. 
If the outguard has been located at this point for some 
time, the woods to the northeast will have been recon- 
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noitered, likewise the stream bed to the west and north- 
west, and he will be able to state the result of this exam- 
ination. If, however, it should happen that the outguard 
has just arrived and has no information, the patrol com- 
mander will select a suitable point — as an upstairs window 
in the building, and spend several minutes carefully look- 
ing over the country to the front through his field glasses, 
with a view to discovering signs of the enemy and of 
picking out a suitable route for advancing with his patrol. 
When satisfied that there is nothing in sight or no further 
information to be gained at the outguard, he is ready to 
start, first telling the outguard commander where he is 
going, when he expects to return, and if possible by what 
route. 

In his examination he sees that there is a good observa- 
tion i)oint from HILL 607 — directly north. This is nearly 
a mile oflE his route but the main road to PLAINVIEW 
can be seen from this ridge and it also seems to offer a 
good means of approach to HILL 712 and vicinity. He 
decides to take this route and so informs the outguard, 
stating that he will probably return by the direct road 
from PLAINVIEW. From 607, the patrol would pass 
through the woods leading to the orchard to the north, 
then to the little Draw directly south of 712 and work 
its way to the northeast comer of the orchard directly 
north of HILL 712 — ^whence a good view can be had of 
the country to the north and northeast Its route from 
this point on would depend largely on the information 
gained. 

It is seen from the situation that this is a reconnoiter- 
ing patrol and, tiieref ore, solely in search of information. 
In hostile country no information is likely to be gained 
from the natives, so the patrol should take pains to avoid 
all farmhouses and villages since the inhabitants would be 
liable to betray their presence. In case farmhouses can- 
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not be avoided, they must be approached in the usual way 
and no inmate who has seen the patrol should be allowed 
to proceed in the direction of the enemy. All pedestrians 
encountered going in that direction who have seen the 
patrol will be detained or sent back. 

The instructor must keep in mind that just as good re- 
sults might have been obtained had the patrol commander 
decided to take the route — east of the road, as far as 
CROSSROAD 561, and thence to work his way to the 
vicinity of HILL 712. Such a solution should not be 
criticized. It would, however, be a mistake not to visit 
such an observation point as HILL 712 or HILL 707. 

The next concern of the instructor will be to bring up 
such situations as will illustrate all the points liable to 
be brought to the attention of a reconnoitering patrol. 
These situations should be made to appear as natural as 
possible, and the student must keep in mind that each 
situation is independent of any other. For example— the 
patrol having arrived at 607, sees a hostile patrol of four 
men near the stream bed west of 552. What does the 
patrol dof If any student makes the mistake of stating 
that he would open fire, he should at once be asked : ' 'What 
is your mission?" It should be explained that his mission 
is to secure information and if he opens fire, it will simply 
advertise his presence and make his task more difficult. 
In such a case as this it is evident that the patrol simply 
moves a little to the left so as to be out of sight in the 
woods, and keeps on going. Suppose, however, that in- 
stead of seeing the hostile patrol at the point indicated 
it is seen advancing in the edge of the woods directly in 
front. The student must now forget about the other 
situation and consider only this one. There is now danger 
of being discovered and the duty of the patrol in this 
case is to hide so as to allow the hostile patrol to pass, 
and then to proceed. Again it would be a mistake to 
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open fire unless the patrol is discovered and attacked, in 
which case it must defend itself and keep from being cap- 
tured. 

It must be impressed upon the student that he does 
not have to worry about hostile patrols — that is why the 
outpost is in place, and he should rely upon it to take 
care of them. 

As soon as a hostile patrol is discovered^ the leader 
immediately has to decide — shall a message be sent back? 
Field Service Regulations state that the first knowledge 
of the enemy must always be reported. The outpost com- 
mander has no positive knowledge that there is an enemy 
near, he has simply an unconfirmed rumor. Therefore, the 
fact that hostile patrols are in the vicinity is positive in- 
formation and should be reported. On the other hand if 
the outpost commander had stated to the Sergeant that 
there was a force in the vicinity of PLAINVIEW, and 
he wanted the patrol to determine its strength, the 
sergeant would be perfectly justified in the view that the 
outpost commander knew of the presence of hostile patrols, 
or at least expected them to be encountered, and, there- 
fore, that to report their presence would add nothing to 
what he already knew, and the sending of such a message 
would be a waste of time. 

The formation a patrol adopts is always a subject for 
argument and is therefore an interesting one for the sec- 
tion. Different kinds of terrain, vegetation, etc., should be 
selected on the map and the student required to diagram 
his information for that particular ground. It should 
be impressed upon him that no normal formation exists 
and that the formation varies constantly with the terrain 
and mission. 

If there is a force at PLAINVIEW at the present time^ 
the patrol commander must keep in mind that some sort 
of a force is liable to be encountered in the vicinity of 
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HILL 712. It is always well to imagine what yon would 
do were yon in the enemy's position^ and to assume that 
he will do the proper and reasonable thing. Should the 
patrol arrive at PLAINVIEW about 4.00 o'clock and find 
nothing there, and no information to indicate that the 
force has been there, the mission of the patrol has been 
completed and it can return to make its report. Should 
the patrol, however, arrive at PLAINVIEW and find noth- 
ing but secure information indicating that there is a hos- 
tile force north of the CONNEWAGO, what should the 
patrol leader do? He can see at once that his mission 
is not yet complete. He has not located the force nor 
has he determined its strength. It is, therefore, plain that 
he must proceed farther. But the commander who sent 
him out is entitled to know that there is nothing at 
PLAINVIEW and what the patrol is going to do next. 
The body of his message would read, therefore, something 
like this: 

No hostile troops at PLAINVIEW. Information indicates they 
are north of the CONNEWAGO. Will investigate farther. 

% 

The arrival of this message will clear up the situation 
for the commander and inform him that the proper thing 
is being done. 

Now let us assume that instead of being sent out to 
reconnoiter, this patrol is a fighting patrol and has been 
told to drive back or capture patrols that were known to 
be seeking information. In such cases the patrol would 
usually be made stronger. It will be apparent that in- 
stead of hiding when a hostile patrol appears, such a 
patrol — even when encountering very much superior 
forces — ^by opening rapid fire can throw the enemy 
into such confusion that their value may be temporarily 
neutralized. Such action on the part of a fighting patrol 
will give warning at least to its friendly troops and quite 
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frequently gain valuable time for deployment. This is 
particularly true of patrols sent to the flanks of marching 
columns for purposes of securily. 

Li every case the patrol commander can only determine 
how to act by considering his mission. 



CHAPTER V 

ADVANCE, PLANK, AND REAR GUARDS 

PBINOIPLE 

An advance guard attacks without hesitation and with- 
out special reconnoissance at the first appearance of 
the enemy. 

The Advance Guard. — ^Marching columns, just 
as troops in camp, must be protected from surprise, 
observation and annoyance. This mission is accom- 
plished by a detachment known as the advance 
guard. It has the further mission of insuring the 
undelayed march of the main body. In case of at- 
tack it locates and reconnoiters the enemy *s main 
position by driving in all small hostile detachments. 
It also seizes important points in front of the 
enemy's main position, thus allowing the main body 
to maneuver safely into place, and deploy. 

When the column on the march halts to rest, the 
advance guard takes the necessary steps to protect 
it and is then known as a march outpost. 

Its size varies with the size of the main conunand, 
proximity of the enemy, nature of country, etc. It 
varies from a very small fraction to one-third of 
the whole command. 

The advance guard is so arranged that the enemy 
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will be met first by the point and then by units con- 
stantly increasing in size, so that if any unit is un- 
able to drive the enemy away it will be capable of 
holding him until the next body in rear has had time 
to deploy without coming under effective fire. 

The advance guard is composed of advance 
cavalry, a support, and a reserve except when the 
main body is small, in which case the cavalry and 
reserve are omitted. 

The support sends forward an advance party, 
usually not exceeding one-fourth of its strength, for 
its protection and the latter in turn throws forward 
a point. Where cavalry is attached to the advance 
guard it precedes the infantry advance guard by 
two or three miles and gathers information on a 
broad front. This does not excuse the infantry from 
close-in patrolling, however, which must be kept up 
whenever and wherever necessary. 

As a general rule complete organizations are used 
— ^what is not actually needed as a covering detach- 
ment in such cases can march just as comfortably 
in the reserve of the advance gaard as in the main 
body. 

The approximate distances between the different 
parts of the advance guard vary greatly with the 
same conditions as in the case of outposts. For a 
company of 250 men, a platoon about 250 yards 
ahead is frequently sufficient. For a battalion, a 
company would be a proper advance guard — ^the dis- 
tance from main body to the advance guard being in- 
creased to about 500 yards. For a regiment, a bat- 
talion would form the advance guard with a distance 
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of about 1,000 yards to the main body. These dis- 
tances are given merely as guides and will vary 
greatly with conditions and with the strength of 
units. 

Marching at night, or in close, rolling country, 
the distances would be greatly reduced — ^whereas 
in flat, open country, surprise fire might be opened 
at extreme range, and the distances would conse- 
quently be increased. A pursuing force would 
usually lessen distances in ordier to strike as quick 
and heavy a blow as possible. 

It is the duty of each subdivision of the advance 
guard to maintain perfect communication with the 
unit in its front. This is usually done by double 
connecting files 50 to 100 yards apart in daytime, 
and within communicating distance of each other at 
night. It is very important that these connecting 
files transmit only such signals as are given them. 
If the column be halted by some connecting file 
every time the advance party is stopped, there would 
be much resulting irritation and loss of comfort, 
energy and time, on the part of the troops in rear. 

The proper formations for the point and advance 
party to adopt are those favoring observation, 
safety, control, and speedy deployment — ^for in- 
stance, a point of 4 men might march with 2 men 
on each side of the road and all of them covering 
a distance of 75 to 100 yards. Since all patrolling 
is done from the advance party, support or reserve, 
the point would never leave the road. Its duty is to 
discover and drive off anything that may be on the 
road or that can be seen from the road. 
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The advance party would march in column of files 
on each side of the road (platoon columns). 

Patrols must be sent out to all points within a 
radius of 400 or 500 yards whence hostile surprise 
fire might be directed on the column. Mounted 
patrols are used for more distant patrolling. 

The old rule of having flankers constantly march- 
ing parallel to the column — 150 yards away — no 
longer applies, unless in that position the flankers 
are able to see more than the column itself. 

The best practice is to send out patrols to definite 
points to do certain definite things in a definite way, 
a/nd when these have been accomplished, to rejoin 
the nearest part of the cohm/n. The entire patrol 
should understand these points before starting. 

While absolute safety from surprise must be 
secured — aforethought and common sense in the use 
of patrols will economize in men and energy. 

As patrols usually rejoin the column in rear of 
the unit that sends them out, the latter will be gradu- 
ally depleted. These losses are made good by send- 
ing forward reenforcements from the unit in rear. 
This is usually done during halts. 

There is one rule that the advance guard must 
always keep in mind: Upon encountering the 
enemy, the advance guard attacks without hesitation 
or special reconnoissance. 

The reasons for this are very evident. For ex- 
ample, let us assume that the enemy has placed 10 
men to delay the advance of our colunm. Our point 
being fired upon and unable to advance, assume 
that the advance party halts and sends out recon- 
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noitering patrols to discover the size of the enemy. 
After twenty or thirty minutes it is learned that 
the enemy is very weak — ^the advance party attacks 
— ^the enemy withdraws and the march is resumed. 
But meanwhile the oolunan in rear has been delayed 
by twenty or thirty minutes and the enemy has ac- 
complished his mission instead of you accomplish- 
ing yours, L e., to keep the column moving. Now on 
the contrary, it is self-evident that if the advance 
party had immediately deployed, joined the point 
and advanced to the attack, the mission of the 
advance guard would have been accomplished and 
the column kept moving. 

The attack by the entire advance guard does not 
violate the principle that one should not engage his 
entire command without knowing what the enemy 
possesses. The advance guard in this case is only 
a part of the command ; and if it has been entirely 
thrown in and is still unable to advance, the com- 
mander of the main body has gained valuable infor- 
mation and can decide whether to throw in his whole 
force, reconnoiter further, or withdraw. 

In all cases the advance guard commander finds 
himself guided by his mission,— i. e.: 

1. To insure the safe'and uninterrupted march of 
the main body. 

2. To guard it from surprise, observation, or an« 
noyanoe. 

3. To gather information through attack and recon- 
noissance. 

4. To cover the main body while it has time to 
deploy. 
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5. To precede the main body and seize and hold 

good defensive positions until the main body has 

time to come up. 

Flank Guards.— Flank guards are bodies of 
troops detailed to cover the flanks of a marching 
column and usually move on parallel roads. 

They are most frequently used when a column 
is making a flank march. They are seldom em- 
ployed where the column is marching directly 
towards the enemy, although in large bodies of 
troops more than one road is frequently used. This, 
however, is for the purpose of bringing troops more 
speedily into action. 

The strength of flank guards depends upon the 
duty to be performed, nearness of the enemy, nature 
of the country, weather, etc. They must be strong 
enough to hold the enemy so as to allow the main 
body either to get by, or to prepare for an engage- 
ment, depending upon the decision of the com- 

In cases where a detachment is sent to a particu- 
lar point — ^there to stay until the column has passed 
— such a detachment is called a covering detachment 
and not a flank guard. 

Bear Guards.— Bear guards are the reverse of 
advance guards and in an advance towards the 
enemy the rear guard simply consists of a detach- 
ment to pick up stragglers and men who have fallen 
out. In a retreat, however, or withdrawal from 
action, the rear guard becomes very important, be- 
ing more or less an independent force, since the 
main body is always marching away from it and 
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cannot come to its support as in the case of the 
advance guard. "Where the enemy is active, it be- 
comes necessary, therefore, to have the rear guard 
strong in cavalry, artillery, and machine guns when 
available; the infantry should have its position in 
the center and be the first to retire ; while the cav- 
alry should hold the flanks with machine guns and 
be the last to retire. 

In rear guard actions, it is advantageous to open 
fire at long range and compel the deployment of 
the enemy at considerable distances. Then when 
he is deployed, to withdraw and take up another 
position farther to the rear. Such positions should 
be reconnoitered by a staff officer so that the troops 
upon arriving there may immediately take up the 
position and further delay the enemy. 

By taking up such successive positions, time is 
gained for the main body to place the necessary 
distance between it and the enemy. When this has 
been accomplished, and pursuit begins to lag, the 
rear guard follows in a formation, the reverse of 
that of the advance guard. 

Where infantry desires to withdraw from action, 
it cannot afford to stay in position after the enemy 
has approached to within four to six hundred yards. 
If it allows the enemy to get closer than that, the 
chances are that they will not get away at all. In 
fighting a delaying action, the field of fine at long 
range is of first importance. The field of fire at short 
range is of no importance, since the position is to be 
abandoned before the enemy reaches the short range. 

The troops used in a rear guard must be those 
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that are freshest and have suffered the least losses. 
At night the troops that have formed the rear gnard 
will form the outpost. There is a distinct advantage 
in having troops, that have been in contact with the 
enemy during the day, responsible for the security 
at night 

Problems 

Situation: A regiment of infantry camped at CENTER 
MILLS on the night of August 2nd with outguards on the 
general Ime MT. OLIVET S.H.— J. FOHL. It is in hostile 
territory and will continue its march on the morning of 
August 4th to TABLE ROCK, there to destroy stores 
gathered by a hostile battalion. 

Required: 

1. What riiould form the advance guard t 

2. Where would be the initial point and how would the 
hours of starting be fixed t 

3. Give the distances between the various parts of the 
advance guard and the main body. 

4. When the main body gets to the Crossroads 582 indi- 
cate the position of the various parts of the advance 
guard, including flank patrols if any. 

5. The advance party is fired on from near Hill 647 — 
what does the point do T 

6. What does the advance party do? 

7. If advance party cannot advance, what happens? 

8. If whole advance guard cannot advance, what hap- 
pens? 

Hints fob Instructors 

The one important thing to impress upon men studying 
the subject of advance guards is the fact that at the first 
signs of the enemy the advance guard must attack with- 
out hesitation or special reconnoissance. 
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The point when fired upon should immediately drop to 
the ground, deploy, and return the fire. Training and 
practice should make this so instinctive that it would be 
done without command at the first volley of the enemy. 

On hearing the point open fire, the advance party com- 
mander should realize that he has no choice as to whether 
he will go forward or not. He should know that he 
MUST ADVANCE, join the point, and push ahead if 
possible. The only question he has to decide is whether 
to deploy at once or not, and where he will bring his 
men into action. In any case he mv^t advance. 

Frequently the point canot be placed far enough ahead 
to prevent the advance party receiving the initial hostile 
volley. In order to insure prompt decision and action the 
advance party commander must constantly ask himself — 
what will I do if I am fired upon from this point or that 
point t On which side of the road will I deploy the ad- 
vance party t Then when the surprise fire is received, he 
will be prepared to handle the situation instantly. 

With a small infantry column, the support commander 
will usually both hear and see what is going on, rendering 
it unnecessary for the advance party commander to send 
& message back to the effect that he had been fired on. 
However, the instructor should not criticize too severely 
if the message be sent, since in general this is a good habit 
to acquire. 

As previously stated, if the advance party finds itself 
held up, the remainder of the Support is immediately 
thrown in with a view to driving the enemy back. If 
this force, and then in turn the reserve, are all thrown 
in and are not able to advance, the commander of the 
forces will have gained valuable information and can de- 
cide after due reconnoissance whether to throw in his 
main body or to retire. 

On the other hand, if the advance guard stopped to 
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reconnoiter when fire was first opened by the enemy, it 
might take some time for it to discover that the hostile 
force was very small and during this time the column 
wonld be halted and the march delayed. 

It must be especially impressed upon the student that 
the main body is always available to support or extricate 
the advance guard, making it safe therefore to throw the 
latter in without reconnoissance. At the same time, the 
cardinal principle that "flank protection must always be 
provided" should be carefully borne in mind, and each 
unit — ^no matter how small — ^should protect its flanks. 

It is again suggested that the instructor instead of 
calling attention to the fact that there is no flank pro- 
tection, should bring the hostile force on the exposed flank. 
The mistake that he has made is in this way vividly im- 
pressed on the student's mind. 

As the march progresses, the student should be required 
to show at what points flank patrols would be sent out, 
and to give reasons for each detachment. It is excellent 
practice for the student to give his exact orders to the 
patrol leader. He will frequently neglect to tell the patrol 
leader such important items as his mission, or his route, 
or the time and place of return — all of great importance. 

It must be especially impressed upon the student that 
flank patrols should usually open fire at the first sign 
of the enemy. In other words they are combat patrols 
and need not be so careful to avoid betraying their pres- 
ence as reconnoitering patrols. Since their mission re- 
quires them to protect the column, they must check any 
hostile body they encounter no matter how large, and 
gain time by fiercely engaging it. A sudden burst of 
fire will not only warn the column but cause confusion 
and delay the hostile advance. 

The Flank Quard just as any other column of troops 
should have its own advance guard and flank patrols. 
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The most important thing to be bronght out and em- 
phasized by the instnictor on the subject of Rear Guards, 
is the proper handling of such forces in the case of a 
retirement under pressure. 

The instructor, therefore, should give the student prac- 
tice in selecting rear guard positions and in getting the 
troops back into column after the enemy has been forced 
to deploy. Such positions should not be too close to- 
gether, as it is an advantage to the enemy if it is unneces- 
sary for him to assemble before striking the second posi- 
tion. 

The instructor should cause the students to compare 
the type of position best suited for a defense that must 
hold indefinitely, with the type of position best suited 
for a delaying action. They should be especially con- 
sidered with reference to their fields of fire. 

Broad fronts should be covered in order to prevent 
the enemy from cutting off the rear guard from the body 
it is protecting. 

For this same reason flank protection and reconnois- 
sance are even more important than v^ual. Mounted 
troops, if available, are the best for this purpose. 

All the above points should be brought out by suitable 
situations so that the student will learn the principles by 
actually solving concrete problems. 

As above stated, the instructor should drive his points 
home to the student, not by telling him when he makes 
a mistake, but by simply bringing up a new situation 
which will force him to see for himself that his plan will 
not work. 

Synopsis fob Lbotubb 

1. Mission. 

2. Formation and distances. 

3. Conduct when contact occurs. 
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4. Emphasize the attack and flank protection of : 

a. Point. 

h. Advance Party. 

c. Support 

d. Reserve. 

e. Main Body. 

5. Use of flank patrols (Orders to; conduct of). 

6. Compare Flank Ouard and Covering Detachmait 
(formation). 

Rear Guards: 
a. Composition. 
h. Suitable positions— compare types of defense. 

c. Broad fronts. 

d. Flank protection. 

Advance Guard Psobleic 

Situation. — ^A regiment in hostile country camped the 
night of August 8th along the stream near 488 (W. of 
McELHENY), with outposts on the general line, HILL 
527-STOCK FARM. Its orders are to proceed next day to 
527.CENTER MILLS to capture stores, reported to be 
guarded by a weak hostile force. Routine orders will be 
issued the night before as to the time of starting, etc. 

If the start were to be made at 6.00 a.m., the command- 
ing officer would probably assemble the battalion com- 
manders with their adjutants the night before and dictate 
the following order: 

A small hostile force is guarding supplies at CENTER MILLS. 
This regiment will proceed to CENTER MILLS to capture those 
supplies and defeat the hostile force. The first battalion — ^Major 
"A" — ^with its M.G. Company, 1 section one pounder and 1 section 
light mortars will form the Advance Guard and will clear 511 
at 6.00 a.m. The second Bn., with its M.G. Company, 1 lb. (less 
one sect.), Stokes (less one sect), 3rd Bn., and M.G. Company, 
in order of march, will follow the Advance Guard at 1,000 yards. 
I will be at the head of the main body. 
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Major A on receipt of this order would join his battalion, 
call his company commanders together, and issue the fol- 
lowing order: 

Our r^ment marches against that force tomorrow. This bat- 
talion with 1 M.G. Company, a section one pounder, and one 
of light mortars forms the Advance Guard and is to be followed 
by the main body at 1,000 yards. Company "A" will form the 
Support and will clear 611 at 6.50 a.m. Cmnpanies "B," "C," 
'D," the M.G. Company, section one pounder and section light 
mortars will constitute the Reserve and follow the Support at 
a distance of 500 yards. Send Messages to the head of the 
Support. 

The Support Commander, Captain of Company **A,** 
would send forward about 250 yards an advance party of 
one platoon, and this platoon in turn would send forward 
150 yards, a point of 4 or 8 men. It will be the duty 
of the Support Commander to see that suitable patrols 
are sent to necessary points along the march. These 
patrols are usually sent out from the Advance Party. 
When necessary he should reenforce the Advance Parly 
80 as to make up the detachments lost through this patrol- 
ling. Such reenf orcements are usually sent forward dur- 
ing the hourly halts. 

The instructor should make certain that tiie student 
understands the principles governing the use of flank 
patrols. This may be done by requiring him to tell what 
patrols would be sent out between any two points in the 
route of march. For instance, *'What patrols would be 
sent out between 513 and the GOLDENVILLB-HEBMAN 
ROAD?" One would have to be sent to the left shortly 
after passing 513 with a view to reconnoitering the woods 
west of the road. This patrol would rejoin the column 
at the Crossroad just mentioned. One patrol would be 
ample east of the road (3 men through grove 800 yards 
N. of 513). The principle that must always be kept in 
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mind is Uiat a patrol which cannot see more than the 
column itself is useless — ^a detachment to be made at all, 
must be a necessary one. 

Considerable emphasis should be placed on the neces- 
sity for a flauk patrol immediately opening fire on any 
hostile force that might be sighted. The proper situation 
idiould be assumed and the student given an opportunity 
to decide what he intends to do. He should then be im- 
pressed with the fact that the enemy encountered is supe- 
rior to his own force. This is no excuse for not opening 
fire immediately. It should rather emphasize the necessity 
for quick action. Sudden action on the part of the in- 
ferior force would not only give timely warning to the 
column it is guarding but might throw the superior 
force into confusion and cause it to be defeated. The 
student must learn thoroughly that under such circum- 
stances he has no choice in the matter but must open fire 
and do so promptly. The fact that he might sustain 
severe losses does not matter, for losses are part of war 
and must be expected. 

In all these situations the commander of the patrol or 
other force must always be required to give commands or 
orders exactly as he would actually give them on the 
ground. Never allow him to say, **I would do so and so." 
Make him issue the actual order. 

Assume that the student is commanding a flank patrol 
and is suddenly fired upon by a hostile force, what does 
he dot If the troops are properly trained, the first thing 
they do upon receiving fire is to get down out of sight. 
This gives the leader an opportunity to size up the situa- 
tion, arrange his force so as to face in any proper direction, 
and give instructions for returning the fire. The command 
to lie down should not be necessary in such a case as the 
first volley of the enemy should be equivalent to such a 
command. The next thing would be — ^''At so many 
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yards,'' ''Target so and so,'' ''Fire at will." The action 
of the point when first fired upon would be exactly the 
same. The rest of the Advance Party would immediately 
deploy or get under cover, and go forward rapidly to the 
support of the point. If this is not sufiScient to brush 
aside the opposition encountered, the rest of the support 
will be thrown in at once. Such action conforms to the 
principle that the Advance Ouard immediately attacks 
upon encountering the enemy and without special recon- 
noissance. If the opposing force is a patrol, it is imme- 
diately brushed aside and there is no delay. If it turns 
out to be of considerable strength, the fact that all but the 
reserve is deployed and not able to advance should give 
the Advance Guard Commander sufficient information for 
him to decide upon his line of action. When the entire 
Advance Guard has been stopped and if the action up to 
that point has not sufficiently disclosed the actual situa- 
tion, the problem will be one for the commander of the 
main body and special reconnoitering then becomes neces- 
sary. The main body will not be thrown into action with- 
out reasonably accurate knowledge of the exact situation. 
Situations must be brought up frequently to test the 
student's ability to quickly size up the ground and decide 
which side of the road would be most advantageous for 
deployment. Actual commands must be required in all 
cases. After each situation has been solved, such criti- 
cisms as are pertinent should be given with a view to 
improving the student's solution. To illustrate the fallacy 
of allowing the Advance Guard to wait and reconnoiter 
upon encountering an enemy, a situation should be pre- 
sented for solution and compared with a case where the 
advance guard attacks without special reconnoissance. 
One or two illustrations will absolutely prove that the 
Advance Guard cannot afford to await any special recon- 
noissance after meeting the enemy. 
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In order to emphasize the importance of flank patrols, 
the instructor may cause hostile fire to be opened on the 
column from points to which patrols should have been sent, 
but which were neglected through oversight on the part 
of the student. Such line of action is much more effica- 
cious than to tell the student that he failed to send a 
patrol to such and such a point and should have done so. 
The hostile fire will inform the student of his mistake and 
no arguments will be necessary. 

In rear-guard actions, the point that needs special atten- 
tion is the selection of suitable places in which to fight 
delaying actions. The distant field of fire in such cases is 
always more important than the one close in. Such posi- 
tions should not be too close together; otherwise the pur- 
suing force will not be required to reform after each action. 
Flank protection iecomeg even more imperative in rear 
guard actions than it does in the advance, if such a thing 
is possible. 

The interest in this work and the value of the instruction 
will depend entirely upon the ability of the instructor to 
illustrate all the situations that can possibly arise, and 
place them before the student in such a vivid way as to 
stimulate his imagination and force him to reason. 



CHAPTER VI 

OUTPOSTS 

PRINCIPLES 

Besisting detachments on the avenaes of approach with 
patrolling between, furnishes reasonable security 
with a minimum of men. 

Outguards should be as smaU as possible, consistent with 
reasonable security. 

Members of outguards should always keep concealed. 

Every member of an outpost not actually on du^ should 
rest. 

Outpost troops do not render honors. 

In large commands outpost troops may stay on duty 
several days. 

Line of resistance should be prepared for defense unless 
conditions render this unnecessary. 

Supports must always keep contact with adjacent sup- 
ports. 

Outposts keep contact with the enemy hy means of 
patrols. 

Conserve men by placing one or more automatic weapons 
with each outguard. 

The Work and Size of the Outpost.— An outpost 
is a covering detachment detailed to secure a camp 
or bivouac against surprise, observation, or annoy- 
ance, and to prevent an attack upon it before the 
troops have had time to deploy. 

70 
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The size of the outpost will depend on many cir- 
cumstances but principally on the size of the whole 
force, proximity and activity of the enemy, nature 
of the terrain, etc. It may vary from a very small 
fraction to one-third of the command. A complete 
unit usually forms the outpost but it must always 
be borne in mind that whatever portion is not act- 
ually needed on the line of supports is placed in re- 
serve where the troops can rest as well as in the 
main body. 

The advance guard of a marching column usually 
forms the outpost for the night, being relieved the 
following day when the new advance guard marches 
through. The outpost then assembles and takes its 
place in the column. 

In a retreat, the outpost becomes the rear guard 
the following day. 

An outpost consists generally of four parts — the 
reserve (closest to main body), the line of supports 
(usually occupies the line of resistance), the line of 
outguards (occupies the line of observation), and 
the advance cavalry. 

Distances between Subdivisions of the Outpost. — 
The distances between the various subdivisions 
of the outpost vary, especially with the size of the 
command. With the company a reserve is omitted 
and the outpost consists of a picket at a couple of 
hundred yards from the main body and a few patrols 
along the principal avenues of approach to camp. 
In the case of a battalion, one company will ordi- 
narily be sufficient and a distance of about 500 yards 
from camp to the line of resistance. 
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With the regiment one battalion of 1,000 men will 
form the outpost, the distance being about 1,000 
yards. With a brigade one regiment will furnish the 
outpost and the distance will be a mile to a mile and a 
half. In the case of a division the brigade will fur- 
nish the outpost and the distance will be between two 
and three miles. 

The underlying principle is that the outpost must 
be strong enough to keep the main body from being 
surprised or otherwise disturbed and the distance 
great enough that hostile fire may not reach the 
main body. In the case of large units, hostile artil- 
lery fire must be guarded against. 

The Diftposition of the Outpost.— The reserve of 
the outpost will be about half the force and should 
occupy a central point from which it may reenforce 
any one of the supports in case of attack. 

The supports are resisting detachments on or 
near the line of resistance. They send outguards 
to the line of observation. Usually the supports 
occupy the line of resistance although they may be 
required to fall back on the reserve or even move up 
to the line of observation, depending upon the 
terrain. Supports are numbered from right to left 
and the outguards in each support are similarly 
numbered. Where the line of observation coincides 
with the line of resistance, supports and reserves 
would go forward if the enemy attacked. This 
should be clearly understood by all outguard com- 
manders. 

Outguards are detachments sent from supports 
to the line of observation for the purpose of protee- 
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tion. They axe defined according to size as pickets, 
sentry squads, and cossack posts. 

Their duty is primarily to observe. They should 
give ample warning to the supports in order that 
the latter may drive off any hostile troops and thus 
prevent the enemy from surprising or annoying the 
main body. 

A picket is an outguard consisting of two or more 
squads, ordinarily not exceeding a half-company, 
sent out to cover a given sector. It is generally 
located on an avenue of approach. It usually fur- 
nishes one or more sentinels, cossack posts, sentry 
squads, and patrols. Ordinarily outguards do not 
intrench. Sometimes, however, the situation re- 
quires that a picket strengthen its position by this 
method and the commander should not hesitate if 
he thinks proper to construct trenches and place 
obstacles in front. 

A sentry squad is an outguard composed of eight 
men. It furnishes a single or a double sentinel 
While single sentinels are usually sufficient during 
daylight, double sentinels as a rule are posted at 
night. A patrol is furnished by a sentry squad only 
under very exceptional circumstances — ^routine pa- 
trolling is not usually done. 

The cossack post is an outguard composed of a 
group of threcv men in charge of an experienced pri- 
vate or corporal. It furnishes a single sentinel with 
the rest of the men close by where they can be easily 
reached. 

At night the outpost will place resisting detach- 
mentsi on the avenues of approach that would natu- 
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rally be used by an enemy and cover the intervening 
space periodically by small patrols. An enemy 
coming across country at night is bound to be 
discovered by these patrols through the noise cre- 
ated, provided the patrols are quiet when moving 
and stop frequently to listen. 

Patrolling to the front becomes of considerable 
importance for the outpost when in contact with the 
enemy. In all cases it is to be remembered that the 
important thing is not only to secure information 
but to get it back. 

It sometimes happens that there are points not in 
the outpost line which must be covered and held. 
For this purpose the main body or the reserve sends 
out small bodies known as detached posts. An ex- 
ample of this would be a half -platoon guarding a 
railroad bridge or foot bridge with a view to its use 
the following day. Detached posts are usually on a 
flank. 

The Establishment of the Outpost.— The com- 
mander of a large force generally orders the 
establishment of the outpost from the map and this 
order is usually called the halt order for the day. 
In this is indicated the general line to be occupied 
by the outpost with the location of the main body. 
Upon receipt of this order the advance guard com- 
mander, who now becomes the outpost commander, 
gives orders to the supjwrt commanders assigning 
troops, indicating their approximate location and 
defining the sectors of the front each is to cover. 
The division between supports should never be on 
an avenue of approach. If there is time, a prelim- 
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inary reconnoissance should be made, but changes 
are permissible after the support commanders have 
rendered reports if the dispositions are not satis^ 
factory. 

Supports marching to their positions take the 
necessary formations for protection. 

A halt order will always state whether or not the 
outpost is to be supported in case of an attack. It 
should also indicate whether wagons are to join the 
outpost or cooking is to be done with the main body 
and sent forward. 

The Composition of the Outpost.— The bulk of 
an outpost is ordinarily composed of infantry. Cav- 
alry is usually attached to the outpost in a mixed 
command and during the day remains well to the 
front reconnoitering and seeking information. The 
cavalry, however, should be drawn in rear of the 
infantry at night so that horses and men may rest 
for the following day. 

When infantry has suffered heavily and is greatly 
fatigued, cavalry may be used for outpost duty. 
Cavalry may also be used for detached posts when 
the latter are too distant for infantry. 

During the day a few sentinels or even a single 
sentinel may, with favorable terrain, be sufficient 
for observation purposes. At night the avenues of 
approach are occupied and patrols seek information 
by listening. In the dark distances will be reduced, 
approaches and defiles will be occupied on the near 
side, and machine guns, if available, put in position 
with a view to raking such defiles. 

Artillery is used with outposts only in large com- 
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mands, but with proper concealment the use of artil- 
lery is very important, especially as it can keep the 
enemy at a great distance and can cover to advan- 
tage defiles ahead of the outpost. Its position is 
generally changed during the night. 

The Support Commander.— Following are the 
duties of a Support Commander : 

On receiving his orders, ascertains from the map 
(if not already specified) the proper place for his 
support, provides a small advance guard and con- 
ducts the support to its post. 

While marching to the line of resistance he studies 
his map and decides in a general way how most 
effectively to block the avenues of approach with the 
fewest outguards and how best to hold the promi- 
nent points on the line of resistance. The use of 
automatics will greatly -assist in cutting down the 
size of the outguards and in thus economizing in 
men. 

Upon arriving at the place for the support he 
proceeds as follows: 

1. Under cover of advance guard makes very brief 
personal reconnoissande before locating out- 
guards and support. Considers how use of M. G. 
or automatic rifles may conserve men. 

2. Assembles the N. C. 0. 's in front of command and 
gives general situation — ^plan — ^number of sup- 
port— Une of resistance— location adjacent sup- 
ports and other necessary data. 

3. Divides support into outguards,. sentinels, reliefs 
for sentinels, patrols, reliefs for patrols, and 
support proper, giving each detachment its orders 
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and requiring the outguards and spedal patrols 
to move out at once. 

4. Places support on line of resistance and details 
some one to supervise intrenching^ placing of ob- 
stadeSy measuring ranges, etc. 

5. Takes leaders of visiting patrols with him and 
inspects the outguards to see if they have been 
properly placed and are properly concealed. 
This check is very important to determine that 
there are no unnecessary gaps or salients in the 
line and any outguards which may be dispensed 
with. 

When inspecting he should also be careful to 
see that no single sentinels are placed farther 
than 10 or 15 yards from their reliefs. In all 
cases it is preferable to have the sentind imthvn 
touchmg distance of his corporal, although lack 
of cover or security for the outguard sometimes 
makes a slight separation necessary. This should 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Single sentinels are nervous and unreUable if 
placed far' from their outguards. Decisions as to 
the conduct of the outguard may have to be made 
within a few seconds and should not be left to the 
sentinel. For this reason the entire outguard is 
held as dose to the sentinel as concealment and 
security for the outguard permit. 

6. Upon return he makes a report showing his gen- 
eral dispositions accompanied by a brief sketch 
showing location of support, outguards, patrols, 
etc. Sends duplicate copy to the Outpost Com- 
mander. 
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7. Arranges for comfort of support, latrines, etc, 

A sentinel on outguard duty should have the fol- 
lowing information : 

1. Enemy : 

a. Direction. 

6. Probable line of advance. 

o. Special sector to watch. 

2. Own troops: 

a. Location of support and adjoining outguards. 

b. Any patrols or detached posts. 

c. Location of examining post. 

3. Any prearranged signals. 

4. Local geography (names roads, villages, streams, etc.). 

Hints fob Instructors 

A great variety of solutions to an outpost problem are 
possible. 

Any solution which provides reasonable security with 
few men should be given credit. 

In preparing war games on the subject of Outposts, sit- 
uations should be drawn which will require the placing of 
Outposts first for a company, then for a battalion, then for 
a regiment, with the main body in each instance halted at 
the same spot. Brigades and divisions should be men- 
tioned with a view to emphasizing the fact that the dis- 
tance from the main body to outpost increases with the 
size of the command. It is a simple matter to so place a 
company that the outpost position is at once evident, but 
it should be the object of the instructor to play the game 
in such manner that the student will learn quickly to form 
an outpost of reasonable security r^ardless of the location 
of the troops. 

Passible hiding places of enemy near outpost line shoidd 
be investigated as soon as outpost is established. 
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Outguards are placed to see during da/i/, to Urien at 
night. 

The effect upon dispositions of hostile instead of friendly 
territory, of the close presence of an active, aggressive 
enemy, of darkness, fogs,^ snow, etc., should be brought out 
by situations introducing these probable conditions. 

Dispersion is the begvnner^s greatest crime. 

Emphasis must be placed upon the necessity for proi)er 
distances between the different subdivisions of the troops 
and the distance to which patrols have to go. The usual 
error of beginners is to require the use of too many sen- 
tinels and patrols, especially at night. 

This is due sometimes to carelessness, sometimes to fail- 
ure to realize or to keep track of the scale of the map. 
Great accuracy by the student when he indicates positions 
or routes, therefore, must be required. 

Commimication mthin the outpost is maintained hy 
means of visiting patrols. 

Two m^n are sufficient for patrols up to ^ or % of a 
mile to the front. 

Patrols reconnoUer night routes before dusk. 

A cordon of sentinels extending around the entire com- 
mand would make a safe outpost but is objectionable be- 
cause too many men are required for duly with the result 
that they will not be in condition for best service the fol- 
lowing day. The skillful outpost commander will so place 
his troops and automatic weapons as to provide security 
to the extent that large bodies of the enemy cannot reach 
the main camp without being detected and checked. Small 
hostile patrols may creep in unobserved but it has been 
found that the best course is to depend upon the vigilance 
of sentinels and the effectiveness of patrolling between 
outguards to prevent hostile reconnoissance rather than 
to have an excessive number of sentinels worn out by guard 
duly. 
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It is possible for cases to arise in small commands where 
one man suitably located may be sufiScient for performing 
all guard duty during the day, but the student must be 
made to realize that even under such circumstances more 
men must be in the outpost and available in case of emer- 
gencies. 

Are single and double sentinels properly located with 
respect to their outguards? 

The common fault is to separate sentinel and outguard 
by 100 yards or more. In an extreme case this might be 
the best solution, but the practice should be to place them 
as closely together as the terrain permits, consistent with 
proper concealment of both. 

It is a general rule that in the assignment of troops to 
the outpost tactical unite are not split up even though all 
men are not actually on duty. 

Require outposting on unfavorable as well as on favor- 
able terrain. 

Students should be familiarized with halt orders calling 
for the establishment of outposts on a designated general 
line. This general line should, however, be so described 
that the student will have to come to a decision as to 
whether or not the "best line may be formed by moving 
slightly forward or "backward. 

The student studying the duties of the support com- 
mander, or outpost commander, should also be impressed 
with the necessity of rendering a report accompanied by a 
sketch showing the dispositions made. This is for the 
purpose of enabling the higher commander to make any 
changes he may consider necessary. 

Remember to make the student issue his actual orders. 

An excellent way to maintain interest is to have one 
man shut his eyes and stick a pin at random in the map. 

AfffiTiTniTig that this is the location of the main body give 
the other conditions essential to a proper statement of the 
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problem and require that an outpost be established. When 
this is done the class does not feel that the instructor is 
stating a problem which has already been solved and for 
which he has prepared an approved solution. 

In the solution of outpost problems the student should 
first form a mental picture of the salient features of the 
terrain — ^avenues of approach and commanding points. 
Supports and outguards are next located tentatively. Dis- 
positions are then carefully examined with a view to 

(a) Better location of units, 

(b) Reducing size of units. 

Synopsis fob Lbotube 

1. Definition — ^mission. 

2. Size. 

3. Parts — reserve, line supports, line outguards, advance 
cavalry. 

4. Distances Between various parts vary. 

5. Functions of 

(a) Supports 
(6) Outguards. 

6. Kinds of Outguards: 

(a) Picket 

(6) Sentry Squad 

(c) Cossack Post. 

7. Outpost at night — patrolling to front. 

8. Detached Posts — ^point — ^mission. 

9. Supports and outguards marching to positions use 
covering detachments. 

10. Duties support commander. 

11. Information sentinel should have: 

(a) Enemy 
(6) Own troops 

(c) Prearranged signals 

(d) Local geography. 



CHAPTER Vn 

OFFENSIVE COMBAT 

PRINCIPLES 

The def ensiv* will never wio. 

Only iimple plans will succeed. 

Fire is opened only when it is necessary to advance. 

Fire superiority is the best cover. 

Infantry that can maintain fire superiority can always 
advance. It is therefore essential to gain fire supe- 
riority at the beginning of a fire action and to keep 
it. 

Increased use of M.Q. \ss the defense forces wide inter- 
vals between skirmishers (6 to 10 j^ards) : to bunch 
up is f ataL Fire power is increased by pushing for- 
ward automatics and by enveloping. 

Flank protection is the imperative duty of every unit on 
a flank whether specifically stated in orders or not. 

It is imperative for every unit to maintain communication 
with the adjacent units in front, rear, and on both 
flanks. 

Beconnoissance is absolutely essential before action com- 
mences and must continue throughout 

No attack should ever be launched against a prepared 
position without knowing the location of the enemy's 
flanks. 

Avoid frontal attacks. Seek to envelop. 

During combat, the detachment of any part of the force 

82 
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iB Justifiable only when it directly contribnteB to the 

Buccess of the main battle or keeps out of action a 

hostile force equal to, or greater than, itself. 
Unless otherwise assigned, the artillery must take for 

its target what is most dangerous to its infantry. 
Get the maximum assistance from all auxiliary weapons. 
Reserves or supports must be kept in hand, but always 

with the idea of ultimately being used. 
A commander, having launched an attack, cannot affect 

its course except through the use of reserves. 
Beserves should be thrown against the weak points of the 

enemy's lines, rather than against the stoong ones. 

Combat is characterized by two phases — ^the offen- 
sive and the defensive. The offensive being the only 
means to victory is the more important; the defen- 
sive being but a means to stave off defeat, the less 
important. 

Combat Reconnoissance.— A planned attack must 
always be preceded by careful reconnoissance, 
known technically as combat reconnoissaace. For 
smaller forces this reconnoissance may be made by 
patrols of from 4 to 8 men, but since a carefully 
placed hostile screen must be pierced before larger 
units can be forced to disclose their plans, these 
patrols are increased in size to platoons or even 
companies in order that hostile detachments when 
met may be forced back. Units smaller than these 
would get no farther than the hostile outpost line 
and information of the enemy's position could not 
be obtained. Troops used for combat reconnois- 
sance must be especially selected in order that with- 
drawal from action without prematurely bringing 
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on a general engagement may be effected as soon 
as the desired information is gained. 

The object of combat reconnoissance is to find the 
flanks of the enemy, to locate the approximate line 
along which he has decided to give combat, to find 
out where he will place his artillery fire, and to 
obtain such other knowledge of his plans as the 
reconnoissance can force him to disclose. The com- 
mander then bases his plan of attack upon the 
information thus gained. 

The Attack.— The attack usually consists of two 
parts — ^the main attack and the secondary attack. 
The object of thcj latter is to deceive the enemy as to 
where the main attack will fall or by the intensity 
of the attack to force the shifting of hostile reserves 
from a position permitting them to meet the main 
attack. The two attacks must be in commimication 
at aU times. This prohibits a division of forces for 
wide turning movements which give the enemy an 
opportunity to defeat each attack in detail. All 
plans must be simple as no others succeed in the 
heat of battle. 

A force advancing to the attack moves in small 
columns preceded by patrols. As the hostile posi- 
tion is approached the columns are made smaller 
and smaller with the object of reducing the chance 
of casualties being inflicted by the enemy at long 
range. In advancing, these coltmms take advantage 
of the ground to conceal themselves. After reach- 
ing the ** jump-off,^' or place from which it is 
advisable to deploy, the command is halted ; the sub- 
commanders axe called together and the orders for 
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ihe deployment are issued. Among other things, 
these orders should specify the assaulting troops; 
the support or reserve troops ; the assigning of ob- 
jectives or sectors; designation of the direction 
(azimuth) of attack; special information as to the 
artillery and the accompanying weapons, where 
located and what sort of fire they are to deliver; 
and any special ^* liaison,'^ or communicating groups 
desired. 

Formatians and Distances.— The battalion is the 
attack unit. It usually deploys with two or three 
companies in the assaulting eschelon, and the re- 
mainder in reserve to follow at 200 to 400 yards. 
(See Fig. 3, 1. D. R of A. E. F.) 

The company places two or three platoons in the 
assaulting line and the remainder in support at 
about 250 yards. 

The platoon usually places one section in the 
assaulting wave and the other in support, following 
at from 25 to 150 yards. (See Fig. 2, 1. D. E. of A. 
E. F.) A platoon will usually take about 125 yards 
of frontage. 

In moving forward from the "jump-off,^' each 
leading section usually advances in a line of squad 
columns. Each squad is preceded by its two scouts 
a distance varying from 100 to 500 yards. The lat- 
ter act with the scouts from tke other squads as a 
sort of advance guard for the attack; keeping the 
required direction; locating the enemy; and find- 
ing out as much as possible concerning him. The 
platoon commander, who, with his runners, is lead- 
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ing his assault wave, follows directly in rear of his 
scouts so that when the enemy is encountered, he can 
make a prompt estimate of the situation based on 
his own observation as weU as on messages from the 
scouts. The latter assists him in studying hostile 
dispositions by firing at the enemy with tracer bul- 
lets. The scouts also serve as guides into any gaps 
they may discover in the hostile lines. 

Advancing under Pire.— On coming under fire 
the squads or sections deploy at once and continue 
to advance. Fire is never opened in the advance 
until it is absolutely necessary to do so in order 
to move forward. A fire-swept zone at long range 
may be crossed by sending forward a few men at a 
time at very wide intervals. Frequently a study of 
hostile artillery fire in a certain area will disclose 
gaps in the area covered through which troops may 
pass in safety. 

It is always hoped that the attack will not have to 
stop to open fire until it is less than 1,200 yards 
from the hostile position. Infantry that has to open 
its fire fight beyond 1,200 yards has little hope of 
success. Every effort should be made, therefore, 
to approach within 800 yards, or less, before halting 
to fire. Many commanders think they must reply 
immediately to the enemy's fire, but if a force 
suffers no losses, why delay the advance to firet 
The main object is to reach the hostile position. 
Well trained commanders will utilize the local cover 
and accidents of the ground to conserve their men 
and at the same time push forward as rapidly as 
possible. If losses are suffered and the men begin 
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to hesitate or waver, fire must be opened and addi- 
tional cover secured by gaining fire superiority. 

Fire superiority indicates a fire so effective that 
the enemy's fire is ineffective and hence the advance 
can continue. Full use of artillery, machine guns, 
light mortars, one-pounders, automatics and rifle 
fire should be made in order to gain and to keep 
fire superiority. It may happen that while the whole 
line cannot advance, a part of it will maintain fire 
superiority and the rest can. This method of going 
forward is known as advancing by rushles. The 
rushes vary in length but seldom exceed 40 or 50 
yards. The second and succeeding rushes should 
not be started until the preceding rush is completed 
and fire opened by the unit in its forward position. 
Bushes are usually short and leaders should select 
places to halt where slight inequalities will afford 
cover while firing. If possible, tiiey should do this 
before starting the rush. Bushes should start from 
different parts of the line and not always from 
the same flank, because regularity of procedure is 
quickly noted and advantage taken of the fact by the 
enemy. If the enemy cannot tell from what part of 
the line the next rush is to come, his fire will have 
to be adjusted after the rush starts and it will con- 
sequently be less effective. The greatest care should 
be taken to preserve the proper direction. This is 
specially necessary on descending into a swale or 
ravine. 

It will frequently be found that the best way to 
advance is by infiltration. In this method each man 
works himself forward to the appointed place as best 
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he can, utilizing to its fullest extent all cover lying 
between him and the new line. The corporals super- 
vise as far as possible ; but every individual must be 
imbued with the fixed determination to reach the 
various positions and finally to close with the enemy. 
The scouts ** filter" forward first, and are usually 
followed next by the automatics in order to build up 
a strong fire in the shortest amount of time and pin 
the enemy in place while enveloping his position. 

The squad and section leaders control the fire; 
platoon and higher commanders direct it. The prin- 
cipal duty of the latter is to keep track of the eflfect 
of hostile fire so as to know how and when to ad- 
vance and to return the fire. The effect of one's 
own fire is usually apparent from the effectiveness 
of the enemy's fire. If he fires wildly, it is generally 
a sign that your fire is effective. Any unit which 
can, advances, but must make certain, of course, of 
not being cut off by advancing too far alone. 

The Disposition of Troops in aa Attack.— In the 
initial deployment, as many men are put in the front 
line as are considered necessary in order to advance, 
but owing to the power of the modem machine gun 
this is usually not over one man per 5 yards. Ut- 
most care must be taken by all men to keep from 
** bunching up." As the hostile position is ap- 
proached losses will occur, more men will be needed 
to gain and maintain fire superiority and the line 
must consequently be reenforced. At first this will 
come from the local supports which follow the firing 
line at distances depending upon available cover. 
In flat and open country supports and reserves must 
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be further back because near the line they would 
receive the effect of fire directed on them without 
being able to reply. This is demoralizing and under 
such conditions it is better to put them in the front 
line at the beginning. If a firing line becomes com- 
mitted to the attack and is halted by superior fire 
when no reenf orcements are available, it must dig 
in and wait for darkness. Each man in the skirmish 
line scoops out his own little ^'fox hole,'' and gets 
himself as much underground as possible. To retire 
under such conditions is disastrous. The enemy 
already has fire superiority and his advantage will 
increase if an attempt, is made to withdraw even a 
few men at a time. 

Use of Reserves in Offensive Combat. — ^At the start 
of the fight every unit must keep out a support or re- 
serve in order to meet unexpected eventualities after 
the action has commenced. For this is the only way 
a commander can modify an action once launched. 
All bodies of troops deploy in depth. Even the pla- 
toon usually has only half its strength in the front 
wave and the other half in the second wave. At first 
this reserve should be as large as possible, but the 
commander must constantly bear in mind its 
strength, Ibcation, and use, as that commander who 
employs his reserve to the best advantage usually 
wins. The location of the reserves of large forces 
depends largely on the artillery situation. It is usu- 
ally near one flank ; or is divided and held near both. 
The distance to the rear depends on the terrain and 
the size of the whole force. In large bodies such as 
corps it will be located several miles back. As the 
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objective is approaohed these distanoes are grad- 
ually reduced. When any obstacle to the advance 
that cannot be surmounted by frontal fire is encount- 
ered, the reserve should usually be used to envelop 
on one or both flanks. While the enveloping move- 
ment is being made the obstacle should be smothered 
under artillery fire and that of all the special 
weapons, i. e., one-pounders, light mortars, machine 
guns, automatics, grenades, and rifles. 

Flank and Oap Protectian.— The most vulnerable 
parts of an attacking line are its flanks. Hence a 
unit on a flank must provide protection whether spe- 
cifically mentioned in orders or not. This is usually 
done by combat patrols. Where the unit has troops 
on both flanks communication must be kept up with 
such units so that the commander may at all times be 
conversant with conditions on his flanks. Of all 
means of communication the trained runner is the 
most reliable and must be used extensively. On 
going into action, each platoon leader should ex- 
change runners with the platoons on the right and 
left and front and rear. Then if messages are to be 
sent, the runner has to find his own platoon, which is 
usually easier than to find a strange one. 

In case gaps should occur in the line between 
platoons or companies they should be taken care 
of by the ** Combat Liaison^' patrols sent out by the 
local supports. 

Overcoming Strong Points in the En^ny's Posi- 
tion. — The attack will never be uniformly successfuL 
Usually certain parts of the attacking line will be 
able to advance without difficulty, while other parts 
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are unable to make any progress at all. Proper 
handling of the reserves in such oases becomes of 
the greatest importance. In general, it is better to 
throw the reserves in where thd advance is successful 
than to dash them against a stubborn defense. By 
the former method, the lines work forward and 
around the strong points in the hostile line and are 
able to assail them from the rear. They may even 
continue the advance, leaving them in the rear and 
completely isolated. Of course, enough troops must 
be left to hold the hostile garrison in place. With 
the advance of the attacking force 's distant reserves 
in men, artillery and auxiliary weapons, assailed 
from all sides, and cut off from supply, it is only a 
matter of time before the isolated strong point wiU 
succumb. Whereas if the local reserves had been 
thrown against these i)oint8 originally, they would 
probably have been destroyed without any material 
gain. 

The commander of the firing line must judge when 
bayonets are to be fixed and the final assault made. 
If the enemy is seen to break and prepare to leave 
his position, the assault may be ordered at once 
regardless of distance. The usual distance, how- 
ever, is from 100 to 200 yards. Bayonets must be 
fixed at one or two halts before the charge, and the 
troops must be instructed to fix bayonets by file so 
as not to have firing cease entirely. The yelling 
which accompanies a charge is for psychological 
effect as it tends to shake the enemy's morale and 
to increase any confusion there may be in his ranks. 

A skirmish line demoralized by a charge never 
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pursues except with fire which should be opened on 
any available targets. Supports or reserves which 
have not taken part in the charge, and which have 
closed up gradually, should be used for pursuit 
or for meeting counter attacks by the enemy. The 
firing line should be reorganized as soon as possible 
after the position is taken. 

Artilleiy.— Unless assigned to counter battery or 
other special work, the artillery should at all times 
be in position to bring fire on the enemy most threat- 
ening to the advance of the infantry. To this end 
the closest liaison between infantry and artillery 
commanders must obtain. Artillery is especiaUy 
valuable in reducing M.G. nests and strong points, 
for which purpose personnel competent to conduct 
fire must be with the forward infantry commander 
and in constant wire communication with the guns. 

Full use should be made of the auxiliary weapons, 
accompanying guns, one-pounder, light mortar, and 
machine guns. Subordinate commanders should be 
constantly on the alert to report suitable targets for 
these weapons, remembering that the one-pbunder 
takes a ** point*' target, the mortar an area, and the 
machine gun preferably an infantry target which it 
can reach with flanking fire. 

Mounted troops used in the early stages of com- 
bat move to the flanks as the infantry approaches 
its objective. Usually one flank (the more exposed) 
is guarded by the bulk of the cavalry, while a small 
detachment only is used for reconnoissance on the 
other. 

The division of troops with assignment to flanks 
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is indicated in orders. While held in these positions 
primarily for protection, the cavalry is always in 
readiness to pursue a defeated enemy and to turn 
his retreat into a rout, 

Ammunitian.— Troops should go into action with 
all the ammunition needed for the attack. Men are 
never sent back for ammunition. The amount should 
be conserved by utilizing supply on the wounded and 
dead, and by carefully regulating the rate of fire. 
If necessary, extra ammunition may be brought up 
into the firing line by the reserves. 

No man stops to take wounded men to the rear. 
Such men must look out for themselves or be taken 
care of by the hospital corps men. The mission 
of every unhurt fighting man is to reach the enemy 
and use the bayonet. 

Machine guns should be made use of for fire of 
position and initial barrages, but some must accom- 
pany the infantry and these seek positions from 
which to enfilade the hostile line. One gun is never 
sent out alone. There is a complete cessation of fire 
while the one gun is advancing and this is true also 
in case of a jam. The machine guns advancing with 
the infantry are placed at the disposal of the in- 
fantry commander in order that efficient team work 
may be insured. 

The infantry commander assigns a role tot and 
designates the general location of the guns, leaving 
details to the officers in immediate command. 

In large forces the commander follows the prog- 
ress of the lines by means of aeroplanes. When 
the friendly aeroplane shoots off its signal the men 
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in the front line display white panels and the ob- 
server thus can trace the line on a map and drop 
same at headquarters or return the information by 
wireless. Panels should be displayed only by men 
in the leading wave. In dense woods flares would 
be burned. 

Communication between the different parts of a 
command becomes aU important in combat and may 
be maintained by means of runners, telephones, the 
telegraph, wireless aeroplanes, mounted men, and 
visual signaling. 

Problem 1 — ^A Genhraij ATTAcas: 

General Sittuitian. — ^A RED army is retreating frpm 
HUNTBRSTOWN in the direction of BIQLBRVILLE, 
being pursued by BLUE forces. On the night of August 
2 the BLUE forces are halted in attack formation, along 
the general line of the PLAINVIEW-McELHENY road. 
Several unsuccessful attempts have been made to gain the 
GOOD INTENT S.H. ridge. The front of flie first BLUB 
division extends from R. SMITH to D. WIRT. Brigades 
have been fighting side by side, each with regiments side by 
side. Each regiment has one Battalion in the assault 
eschelon. The front of the 1st Bn., 99th, BLUE Inf. 
extends from 549 exclusive to 543 inclusive. This front 
has been divided between Co. A. and Co. B., Co. A. on 
the right. 

Special Sitttation. — ^At 2 :00 a.m. Capt. A in woods east 
of 543 issues the following orders to his assembled platoon 
leaders, sergeants, and runners: 

The enemy is reported strengthening their position on the ridge 
west of us. Co. B is on our left and Co. M, 75th B^;im^t, on our 
right. We resume the attack at 5.00 a.m. There is to be an artil- 
lery preparation from 4.10 until 5.00, when the assault platoons 
will move out There is to be no artillery barrage but M.Q. in 
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woods east of 543 will support our attack. A one-pounder sec- 
tion will be located in south edge of woods S. of 574 and a light 
mortars section for the present will be in the woods S.E. of 566. 
Our company is the base company of the Bn. and will attack in 
the direction of 300 degrees magnetic azimuth^ and on its present 
front. The 1st and 2nd platoons will constitute the assault 
eschelon, the 1st being the right and base platoon. The 3rd and 
4th platoons from right to left will constitute the support and 
follow at a distance of 300 yards. Support platoons will furnish 
contact groups of four men each to connect with troops on our 
flanks. I will be with the support It is now 2.10 ajn. Are 
there any questions? 

Required: Actions and orders of Lieut. A in command 
of the first platoon - which is located at the present time in 
the woods east of 543, protected by a cossack post at the 
hou&e west of 543 and another 150 yards south of 543 on 
the road. 

Fundamental Points to be. brought out by Instructor 

Emphasize Estimate of Situation, to be made by Lt. A in 
his C.P., or wherever he can use a light and study the map. 

Organization of platoon, company, and battalion, for 
attack (See I.D.E.). 

Lt. A's verbal orders to the assembled platoon sergeant, 
section leaders, guides, squad leaders and runners. 

Disposition of the platoon at H-5 min. 

(Scouts on line with outguards, each section in place in 
fox holes awaiting start. Lt. A with the scouts.) 

Disposition of platoon at H plus 5 minutes. 

Action of platoon leader when scouts are fired on. 

(Estimates strength and location of the enemy and opens 
fire with the leading section, if necessary. Studies the 
enemy, and pu^bes the attack.) 

Advance in line becomes too costly. Effort is made to 
gain fire superiority and advance by rushes. Latter be- 
comes too costly. 1st Section commences infiltration and 
gets automatics forward into good firing positions. 
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Enemy machine gun nest causing losses and cannot be 
accurately located. Lt. A wants help from the mortars. 
Why not one pounders t How does he get the mortar 
firet 

When would he ask for one pounder fire t How would 
he get itt 

Enemy strong point on right of sector is holding up the 
assault wave, which has had 8 casualties. Lt. A directs 
2nd Section to advance against strong point, enveloping 
its right, and directs Ist Section leader how to assist by 
heaviest possible fire. 

Strong point is taken and 10 prisoners captured. Sec- 
tions reorganize and continue to advance, sending wounded 
back by prisoners. 

Lt. A's platoon is leap-frogged by the 3rd platoon. Lt. 
A joins its leader and remains with him as long as neces- 
sary to impart all the information he possesses. 

3rd Platoon advances, 1st platoon continues in support. 

A gap occurs on the right of the 3rd piatoon. Lt. A 
covers this gap with his platoon. 

Problem 2 — Company Acting Alone 

A company sent out to occupy HUNTERSTOWN in 
hostile territory finds (through reconnoissance) that a 
half -company of infantry is entrenched on both sides of 
the road near HILLS 601 and 602. Your camp is at 549. 

Give your estimate of the situation. 

Assuming that you are going to attack, how are you 
going to do it T (Formation, etc. — ^Must hold out a re- 
serve.) 

What flank protection is necessary t 

How far out would the right combat patrol be t How 
located? 

How much reserve have yout 

How can you tell when you have fire superiority t 
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Hints fob Instbuotobs 

The instructor must emphasize the fact that the offensive 
alone will win. Develop the offensive spirit. The impor- 
tant points to be considered are : 

1. The principle of envelopment. 

2. Wide intervals between skirmishers. 

3. Use of auxiliary weapons. 

4. Infiltration. 

5. Intercommunication. 

6. Proper use of reserves. 

7. Flank protection. 

Particular care must be taken to demonstrate the abso- 
lute necessity of flank protection. This protection is indis- 
pensable to any attack. In* every case where this protec- 
tion is not positively directed, develop the situation in such 
a manner as to show the necessity therefor, and what may 
be expected when this protection is neglected. 

Thorough reconnoissance prior to launching an attack 
against a prepared position must be insisted upon. No 
commander should attack until he has located the hostile 
flanks and obtained information on which to base an esti- 
mate of the hostile strength. With small forces, this in- 
formation can generally be obtained by patrols; with 
larger forces it may be necessary to attack. This attack is 
made with a view to forcing the enemy to disclose his dis- 
positions. The attack is successful only when it is so 
developed as to lead him to believe that it is the real attack. 
This is known as a ''reconnoissance in force" and requires 
the utmost skill and energy on the part of the commander. 

Require the student to give his actual orders, A mere 
statement of ''what he would do" is insufficient as this 
fails to develop efficiency and decision. 

Bequire that positions taken up on the map he accur 
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ratdy indicated. If the positions occupied are actually 
indicated on the map, it teaches the student accuracy in 
map reading, appreciation of the distance and amount of 
ground which can be covered by various units. It is ad- 
visable at first to allow the student to indicate in a general 
way the line he will occupy, then have him measure the 
distance. It frequently happens that he has a company 
covering a front of 1,200 to 1,500 yards. This will demon- 
strate the necessity for designating accurately the positions 
occupied. 

Indicate only in a most general way information of the 
enemy to be given the student. 

For example, when the hostile line has fire superiority, 
tell him, **Tou are beginning to suffer heavy losses. Sev- 
eral men of your line have stopped firing and appear about 
ready to break for the rear." 

With this information the student must decide whether 

(a) to send in supports or reserves (if the local sup- 
X>orts are already in), or 

(ft) to withdraw. 

Again, assume that he has fire superiority and has 
reached a position from which he can see hostile reenforce- 
ments moving forward. **Tou see a second line of, hostile 
skirmishers moving toward the hostile front line at a 
double time. About 300 yards in rear several small col- 
umns are moving forward at a run." 

He must then decide whether to 

(a) Withdraw, 

(ft) Move forward, or, 

(c) Reenforce. 

If timid, he may withdraw; if bold, move forward, de- 
pending on distance from hostile position, what supports 
and reserves he has left, etc. ; normally he will reenforce. 
If he reenforces^ does he send forward a few men onlyT 
Does he put in enough to be certain of maintaining fire 
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superiority t Does he put in everything, taking an inex- 
cusable chance and keeping out no reserves? 

It is the making of decisions quickly and the issuing of 
proper orders to insure the carrying out by subordinates 
of these decisions, that develops initiative and judgment 
and gives added value to the solving of tactical problems 
on a map. 

The fog of war must not be forgotten. In actual prac- 
tice the information is seldom accurate, but always esti- 
mated from conditions fis they appear. Situations must 
be created which will cause the student quickly to estimate 
the situation and make a decision as to the best method of 
advancing under the following conditions: 

(a) When he has secured overwhelming fire superiority. 

(6) When he has secured considerable fire superiority. 

(c) When he is only holding his own. 

The problems should illustrate conditions where .a force 
is acting alone, where acting on a flank, and where acting 
as the interior of a larger force. Care should be exercised 
to illustrate the proper use of supports and reserves, hoth 
local and general. Require the students to locate supports 
accurately, to see that they are properly placed with re- 
spect to the firing line, and that proper cover has been 
taken. When properly located the support is in a position 
where it can reenf orce the firing line and protect the flank. 
If it is not properly located, impress this fact on the stu- 
dent, by bringing about a situation which demonstrates the 
faulty location. 

Do not tell the student that he is wrong. Show him his 
errors hy introducing a situation which will cause him to 
see at once that he has made a mistake. 

Synopsis fob Lectubb 

1. Phases of Combat — compare offensive with defensive. 

2. Combat reconnoissance. 
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3. The two parts of an attack — ^main and secondary. 

4. The "Approach'' and the "Jump Off.*' The attack 
order. 

5. Formation — ^Bn., Co., Platoon, Section. 

6. Use of scouts. 

7. When to open fire — ^Pire Superiority — ^Rushes — ^Infil- 
tration. 

8. Keep out Reserves — ^The Envelopment 

9. Flanks must be protected. 

10. Local interconmiunication. 

11. Final assault. 

12. ArtiUery. 

13. The "Auxiliary'* or "Accompanying weapons." 

14. Cavalry. 

15. Machine Ouns. 

16. Communication in generaL 



CHAPTER Vin 

DEFENSIVE COMBAT 

PBIN0IPLE8 

The def eiudve is only a temporary means of gaining the 
offensive. 

A commander who wishes to gain time, or who is not 
ready to take the offensive, may find it advantageous 
to stay on the defensive ; but no one should willingly 
be satisfied with a passive defense, for the result at 
best is only negative, and victories will never be won 
except through the offensive. 

The defensive position must be one that the enemy can- 
not avoid. 

Flanks must be naturally strong, or easily defended. 

The ideal position combines a good field of fire, with ob- 
servation of the surrounding territory, and at the 
same time concealment from hostile olwervation. 

Machine guns are the backbone of the defense. They 
should be placed in groups of two or more and 
checker-boarded in depth so that each group covers 
the front of the adjacent groups. 

Mutually supporting combat groups should be arranged in 
depth. Oontinuous lines should be avoided. 

Automatics and rifles are used to cover dead spaces that 
the machine guns cannot reach. 

Oommunication between all parts of the command and 
between all branches is essential. 

Other things being equal, the man with the largest re- 
serves can win. 

101 
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A small command on the defensive must assume the entire 

eircnmf erence as its front 
If fire alone is nnsnocessf nl the defense mnst be prepared 

to nse the bayonet. 



The Selection of a Defensive Position. — The very 
first questions that must be asked concerning any 
defensive position are: *'Will this location compel 
the enemy to attack! Or give up his mission! Can 
he ignore this position entirely and march around 
it!'' 

If the enemy's route of march is unknown and 
the direction from which he will arrive is not deter- 
mined, *^a position in readiness^' should be taken 
up, from which the command may be moved to a 
good position on any one of the various avenues of 
approach. Each of these avenues would be tem- 
porarily held by small resisting and reconnoitering 
detachments — ^while the main body would be located 
centrally in rear ready to move in any of the pos- 
sible directions. In such cases no one position is 
elaborately prepared for defense until the enemy 
has committed himself. 

In any event, when finally selecting the position 
which is to be stubbornly held, the following consid- 
erations govern: 

1. The enemy should not be able to avoid it without 
abandoning his mission. 

2. Clear field of fire and view to front and flanks for 
a distance of at least 300 yards. 

3. Good observation of the enemy's approach (at 
long range). 
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4. Concealment from hostile observation. 

5. Extent of front suitable to the size of the com- 
mand; for instance, a Bn. of 1,000 men acting 
alone wonld want to keep its front within 500 
yards. 

6. Flanks should be secure or easily made so. 

7. There should be good lateral communication ; and 
communication with reserves. 

8. There should be suitable cover for supports and 
reserves. 

A position having all these advantages will rarely 
be found, but an effort must always be made to find 
that position which offers the greatest number. The 
terrain will often afford good defensive positions 
that cannot be used in the daytime on account of 
lack of concealment from hostile artillery observa- 
tion. In such cases troops may retire into the cover 
of adjacent woods or other means of concealment, 
and move out into the stronger position under cover 
of darkness, being thus in position at the two dan- 
gerous hours of dusk and dawn. 

In case of a delaying action, a field of fire close to 
the position is unimportant because the object of the 
action is to make the enemy deploy when he is still 
distant, and the troops will be withdrawn just as 
soon as the enemy gets within 400 to 600 yards. 
This is frequently the case in rear-guard actions. 

In a stubborn defense, however, it is vital that the 
field of fire within a few hundred yards of the posi- 
tion be clear. 

The practice of placing trenches on the reverse 
slope of hills is sometimes resorted to as a defensive 
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measure against heavy artillery fire by the enemy. 
This is more likely to become necessary in trench 
warfare than when the defense is only a phase of 
open warfare. 

Defensive Preparations.— The position finally se- 
lected should be organized into a number of fighting 
groups, each of which is able to provide flanking fire 
across the fronts of the adjacent fighting groups. 
These little centers of resistance are scattered 
checkerboard fashion over the area selected. In- 
stead of being placed on a line they are purposely 
scattered without regularity, but are s& placed as 
to cover every bit of ground over which the enemy 
may pass with flanking and intersecting bands of 
madiine gun, and automatic and rifle fire. The 
whole object of this arrangement is to force the 
enemy to receive intense, flanking cross-fire from 
units not in his front and that he cannot reach, and 
to avoid any definite line on which the hostile artil- 
lery can fire with ease. 

Every unit from the squad up should have* a defi- 
nite sector of the front to cover with fire and should 
construct its trenches with that object in view. If 
no sector is given, units will ordinarily take that 
to their immediate front and flanks. Squads, sec- 
tions, and platoons in position, covering definite 
sectors, are known as combat groups. They are 
usually arranged to contain or to protect the 
machine gun nests, and to cover dead spaces that 
the machine guns cannot reach. 

An area defended by a number of combat groups 
^sposed so as tp deliver all $iround fire is wUed a 
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strong point. Such an area is usually surrounded by 
wire. 

Troops on the defensive should cover their main 
zone of resistance by an outpost zone whose troops 
are to give early warning of an attack and to break 
up the enemy's attach organization by offering a 
stubborn resistance. Frequently the outpost zone 
will show such strength that it is reenforced and 
held successfully through the attack. In the case 
of very small units the outpost zone may be reduced 
to a few observing groups. 

Siting Trenches.— It is very important that any 
officer siting a trench should lie down occasionally on 
the ground he is siting, and see whether or not fire 
could be brought upon the expected target. Trenches 
cannot be properly sited from the back of a horse. 
In assigning sectors, tactical units should be kept 
together as much as possible. When tracing 
trenches, special consideration must be given to 
possible enfilade fire from points in the foreground 
that will be in the possession of the enemy. 

If time is limited, the following should proceed 
simultaneously as soon as the trace of the various 
combat groups has been decided upon: 

1. Digging the fire trenches. 

2. Clearing the foreground. 

3. Charting ranges. 

4. Setting out wire. 

When the above are completed, communicating 
and cover trenches should be constructed. Dummy 
trenches are also of great importance and, if they 



/ 
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can be canstmoted, may cause the enemy to waste 
a great deal of artillery ammunition. 

Obstacles.—- When placing obstacles, the possibil- 
ity of making a counter attack must be kept in mind 
and openings made in order that the launching of 
such attack will not be interfered with. This is usu- 
ally done by leaving oblique lanes in the wire and 
having them covered by automatic rifles. It is also 
important that wire or other obstruction be placed 
close enough to the firing trench for protection. The 
near edge of the wire should be within 40 feet of 
the firing trenches. 

The trenches should be located and constructed 
by the troops who are to use them. Infantry offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers especially, there- 
fore, must be able to choose ground and direct its 
proper defense. 

The best form of trench is one that is deep, 
narrow, and inconspicuous with broad traverses be- 
tween bays. Trenches should always be constructed 
even though the chances of ever using them are 
slight Work should be commenced even when it 
is known that the time is too short for its comple- 
tion ; for any trench at all is better than no trendi. 

Machine Guns and Automatics.— When time per- 
mits, the entire scheme of defense is always first 
planned with reference to the use of enfilading ma- 
chine gun fire, trenches being sited after the machine 
guns are located. Owing to their stable mount and 
trajectory, machine guns are valuable for overhead 
fire. They can be placed in depth and fire over the 
head of the front line troops. Every machine gun 
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should be provided with two or more alternative 
implaoements. 

Automatic rifles cannot be used for overhead fire 
except where the ground especially favors fire of 
position. For this reason they are not fired from 
positions in depth but are depended upon to cover 
with direct fire short dead spaces that the machine 
guns cannot reach. They are therefore especially 
valuable in the front line, where they also serve to 
economize in men on outpost duty. 

The Dispositian of Troops in a Defensive Engage- 
ment. — The nature of the deploynient in a defensive 
position will depend on the tactical situation. If 
the field of fire is excellent, a weaker line can hold 
the position by compelling an early deployment. 
Supports and reserves will always be necessary but 
for a purely passive defense they can be made just 
large enough to make good losses that occur. 

In case a decisive result is desired from the con- 
flict, the defense must plan to make a powerful 
counter attack with its reserves. For this reason 
the troops are kept in hand in rear of the trenches 
which are not manned until the attack actually de- 
velops and it can be seen where the greatest pres- 
sure is to fall. It is diflScult to move troops once 
they are deployed in the trenches, and especially 
so if they are under fire. And it is to be remem- 
bered that, other things being equal, the side witii 
the strongest reserves will win. 

While the reserves are handled in accordance 
with principles laid down for the offensive, the 
distance they are from the firing line is generally 
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greater than when located for an offensive. This 
allows them to protect^ the flanks more effectively 
and make it easier to cover a withdrawal in case 
this becomes necessary. K no natural cover is 
available^ cover trenches should be constructed. If 
no cover is available in rear of the line and imme- 
diate combat is imminent, it is better to increase the 
density of the firing line from the beginning. It will 
be much better to have the men where they can re- 
turn the hostile fire, for without proper cover they 
would simply act as a bullet stop for fire directed 
at the trenches. 

As soon as the situation develops sufficiently, the 
reserves should be placed in rear of the weaker 
flank or on the flank where a counter attack promises 
the best results. On broad fronts it may be neces- 
sary to detach a portion of the reserves for the pro- 
tection of the opposite flank but in so doing one 
must remember the principle that no detachment 
which does not neutralize an equal or greater force 
of the enemy should be made. 

Not only should the commander of the main force 
keep out as large a reserve as possible, but the 
principle applies to the commander of every com- 
ponent unit down to the company. At least a 
platoon, placed in rear of the firing line, is usually 
held out as a support by the company. 

The most favorable opportunities for counter at- 
tacks occur when the enemy has just suffered a 
check in an attempt to take a position by storm, or 
when reserves may be thrown against his flanks. 

Mounted troops are kept out in front on recon* 
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noissance until the enemy's attack develops, when 
they withdraw to one or both flanks, there to con- 
tinue the reconnoissance and to protect the flank or 
pursue in case of a successful counter offensive. 
The flank or flanks to which the mounted troops axe 
to retire will generally be indicated in orders. 

On dark nights, troops not provided with arti- 
ficial means of lighting the foreground should be 
taught to depend on the bayonet, as fire, except for 
very short ranges, is generally ineffective. 

It must be kept in mind at all times that a deter- 
mined enemy cannot be stopped by fire alone, and 
troops must be prepared, therefore, to meet him 
with the bayonet. 

Problem 1 

(September — ^friendly territory.) 

A hostile battalion is reported at HEIDLBRSBUEG. 

Our line of supply runs through CENTER MILLS and 
TABLE ROCK. 

Your company has been detailed to hold the important 
bridge near TABLE ROCK. You may expect no assist- 
ance for 48 hours. 

CONNEWAGO 30 ft. wide— 2 ft. deep. 
Beqtuired: 

1. What directions of attack must be especially consid- 
ered 1 

2. "Where do you want your best field of firet 

3. Where do you place your trenches? 

4. Give your orders on reaching TABLE ROCK from the 
south. 

Pboblbm 2 

September (friendly territory). 

A hostile battalion is at CENTER MILLS. . 
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Your battalion with a convoy of 40 wagons camped last 
night at TABLE ROCK and moves south at 5.00 a.m. this 
morning. At 4.45 a.m. your company with a M.G. platoon 
is directed to hold the enemy north of the QOLDENVILLE- 
HERMAN ROAD until 6.30 a.m. 
Bequired: 

1. What directions of attack must be especially consid- 
ered? 

2. Where do you want your best field of firet 

3. Where do you place your trenches? 

4. Give your orders. 

Compare the solutions to the above two problems and 
give reasons for any diflferences. 

Problem: 3 
General SiiuaUon: 

A BLUE army organizing the line GRANITE HILL 
STATION— HUNTERSTOWN— HILL 712 is expecting a 
RED advance from the west. 

The first division is holding the front from GRANITE 
HILL STATION ind. to orchard at 572 ind. The out- 
post zone of the division includes th^ ridge west of 
GRUBEY and HILL 597. The two brigades are side by 
side; each with regiments side by side. Each regiment 
has one Bn. in the outpost zone. 

Special Situation: 

At 2 p.m. Aug. 1 Maj. K issues the following order to 
his assembled oflEicers at GRUBEY: 

REDS continue to advance and are expected to attack to- 
morrow. 

Our zone of resistance runs through GRANITE HILL STA- 
TION. This ridge lies in the outpost zone. This Bn. holds the 
sector of the outpost zone from the R.R. cut on the South ezcL to 
road fork 576 excl. The 5th Inf. is on our right and the 89th on 
our left. The usual signals for artillery support 
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Tbe Begun«atail ULO. Co., one section light mortaiSy and a one- 
pounder gim will assist in holding this sector. 

A Co. will establish a strong point on the FAIBVIEW S» B. 
spur and pDace strong ontgoaris in the wooda tO' its west*. 

B Co. will establish a strong point, on the knoB 6W ;|diiu sonib 
of FAIRYIEW S. H. and outguards to ita west. 

C Co. will establish a. strong point near tbe orehard west of 
GBUBEY. 

D Co. wifl be in reservenear GRUBBY. 

M.G. Co. Commander will furnish Co. Commandera wilti ^Bs^ 
gram of the approved arrangement q£ M.G. 

Mortars in ravine east of FAIRYIEW & H. 

One-Pounds Gun on spur south FAIRFIELD S. H. 

Units on the flanks will furnish communicating groups with 
adjoining Bns. 

Bn. C.P. near GBUBEY 



L* Dispositional aactots of fire and detailed ar- 
rangementa of maehiBe gaa eompany and Gompaiuea A^ 
B,andC. 
Fundamental points to be brought out : 
Uae of covering detadbment on, the way out to the 

position. 
Consideration of the M.Q. dispoffitiona^ neighboring 

M.G.y and strong points. 
Outguards and patrolling to the front 
Checkerboard placing of the combat g;roup« and SCG. 
DisqpiOBiticma for defense. 
The order of Capt of A Go. 

Bjkts FOfi Ikstbuotobs 

The instructor must try to frame the situatioiui M> that 
a defensive position is the logical sohitioii. Tht bead 
problems always make more than one solution reawMableu 
A problem, when there is but one possible thiBg to dc^ ddes 
not properly develop the studait. 
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The student must be practiced in selecting defensive 
positions both when there is to be a stubborn defense and 
when only a delaying action, and the difference in type 
must be strongly impressed upon him. 

He must be given practice in selecting botii kinds of 
positions, and must be impressed with the uselessness of 
selecting positions too close together for fighting delaying 
actions. It must not only be possible to deliver long range 
fire from them but the terrain in rear must give cover 
from view, and fire at a distance not greater than the 
distance to the enemy when the troops start to retire. 
Otherwise the enemy will be able to deliver a destructive 
fire on the retreating forces as soon as he gains the aban- 
doned position. 

The requirements of a defensive position should be fre- 
quently repeated and the student made to indicate the 
order of procedure in case there should not be time for 
the completion of all the work. Great emphasis should be 
laid upon a checkerboard disposition of supporting points 
and avoidance of continuous lines. Require trenches to 
be accurately located by means of pins or pencil marks. 
This is important in order that the instructor may tell 
whether the trenches face in the proper direction or not, 
and whether they are properly located for securing the 
maximum fire effect. 

The position of machine guns in defensive warfare be- 
comes of utmost importance and the student must be im- 
pressed with the fact that the use of machine guns and 
auto rifles will release infantry for increasing the supx>orts 
and reserves. The importance of placing machine guns 
in checkerboard fashion so as to secure oblique or enfilad- 
ing fire should be especially emphasized. 

The accurate location by the stvdent of supports and 
reserves mu^t alwwys he insisted upon. After the trenches 
have been completed the troops of occupation should ie 
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red/aced ta the nature of (m outpost. Necessity for keeping 
out a reserve and making it as large as possible should he 
impressed on all. Men should not he compmitted to the 
trenches untU actually needed and then only in sttch num- 
hers as are ahsdhutely necessary. 

If the flanks are not impregnable they must be pro- 
tected. The proper location of the reserves will afford 
such protection. 

Beconnoissance with a view to securing early informa- 
tion of the enemy's plans must continue at all times. 
Mounted troops are used for this purpose and also to guard 
the flanks. In this position they remain ready to pursue 
the enemy when defeated. 

Synopsis for Leotubb 

1. Can the enemy avoid your position! 

2. Difference between ** defensive position" and ^'position 
in readiness." 

3. Requisites of ideal position. 
[a) Cannot be avoided. 
h) Field of fire. 

c) Observation. 

d) Concealment 
[e) Proper size. 
[/) Strong flanks. 

[g) Conmiunication, laterally and in depth. 
[h) Cover for supports. 

4. Day and night positions. 

5. Compare delaying action with stubborn defense. 

6. Reverse slopes. 

7. Checkerboard formation of groups. 

8. Sectors of fire — Combat groups— Strong points. 

9. The outpost zone. 

10. Siting trenches. 
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11. Belatif6 iaKportuee o£ noKk and pMparali»& of poMir 

(d) 'fhfWBBAes^tweeg^cnmd------^^ 

(fr) Coiaonmkaliott --- eaiF«r *--• daamjr tewifihM — 
supply. 

12. Otetacks. 

13. tlie of madkiBC gmui and wttoaadca 

14. Deployments and resenrea — ihe counter-atted^ 

15. Moioatad troops. 

16. Btly coi flie baj'ooet il neccnaxy. 



CHAPTER IX 

PREPARATION OF TACTICAL PROBlfiiig 

Every proUem must be designed wilb a ykm to ffiu- 
tratixig one or more tactical prindples. 

In generali only data essential to a cOear undirrttanidling 
of the situation should be included. 

The "fog of war" must not be forgotten: Qbm MteSie 
information oxdy when necessary. 

Situations must be mtural, realistic. 

The Types of Problems. --The object of all taetieal 
problems is to illustrate some tactical x'l^^l^* 
This may be accomplished throng two ^general 
types of problemist 

1. Problems of Decision — Le^ xeg;Hiiing a decision 
where several courses lof action are possible. 

2. Probdemtfi of Ikecatiaa— ^.e.^ req;idring the exe* 
cution of a course already decided upon. 

But in either case, the instructor must determisie 
clearly : 

1. What principle he ivishes to illustrate. 

2. How he is going to illustrate it. 

There are many different ways by means of which 
the .subject of tactics miay be taught — ^the map prob- 
lem; the one-sided war game; tbe two-aided war 
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game; the tactical walk; and by actual manen- 
vers. 

When using a map only, we are restricted to the 
map problem or to the one- and two-sided war games 
and of these, we are most concerned with that best 
adapted to the needs of beginners, i.e., the one-sided 
war game. 

In the map problem the student is presented with 
a single combat situation requiring plans or orders. 

A Typical Map Problem. — ^The following, taken 
from Morrison's 70 Problems, is an example of a 
typical map problem: 

Siiuaiion: 

The 1st BLUE Infantry, less 1st Battalion, in friendly 
country, was severely defeated about two miles east of 
SELLS STATION on the moming of July 1st and is 
retreating in disorder on LITTLESTOWN. 

The 1st Battalion and a machine gun platoon were not 
engaged in the fight and are now near LEFEVRE. 

As the colonel commanding, following his two defeated 
battalions, reaches LEFEYBE he learns that the enemy, 
one regiment of BED Infantry, pursuing in two columns, 
has reached SELLS STATION with the leading troops 
of his right column, which is marching along the railroad, 
and the crossroads southeast of SELLS STATION with 
the leading troops of his left column, which is marching 
by the CENTER S.H.-LEFEVRE road. 

The colonel of the BLUB regiment determines to check 
the enemy in order to gain time to reorganize his defeated 
battalions and to load his wounded on cars now at I IT- 
TLESTOWN for removal to FREDERICK. He has about 
75 wounded just west of LEFEVRE and others between 
there and LITTLESTOWN. 
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Beqmred: 

1. The colonel's action and any orders he may give. 

2. The action and orders of Major A^ commanding the 1st 
Battalion. 

3. The orders of Captain B, commanding the right com- 
pany in the firing line, from his receipt of Major A*s 
order until the opening of fire. 

4. The leading of and orders to any flanking detachment 
from the 1st Battalion. 

The Two-Sided Wax Grame.— In the two-sided 
war game certain facts are given to one side and 
withheld from the other. New information will be 
secured as the game progresses. The general situ- 
ation is the same for both sides and contains every- 
thing that would probably be of common knowledge 
to both. The special situation is different for each 
side and contains such facts as are known only to 
that side and that are necessary to bring out the 
principles desired. 

For example, it might appear in thle general situ- 
ation that certain jwints were held by BED or 
BLUE troops, this being oonamon knowledge to both 
sides. The accurate strength of the troops, how- 
ever, would appear only in the special situation for 
the side concerned. In actual warfare, the enemy's 
strength is nearly always doubtful. 

The following is an example of a two-sided war 
game: 

Problem 
General Situation: 

The BEDS and BLUES are at war. A RED force oper- 
ating north of HEIDLEESBUEG, in hostile territory, has 
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its line of communication along the HEIDLEBSBlSribQ^ 
PLAINVIEW-549-5<S road. BLUE forces aro imported 
in flie vicinity of CENTER MILLS and ©UEiRNSBT. 

Special Sittuiium — Bed: 

At 6.00 a.m. September 5th the first battalion, 15lli RED 
Infantry, is convoying 100 wagons to the REB Army far- 
ther north. The leading wagon is at road-forim 543 (2 
miles S. of HERMAN). 

Bequired: 
Disposition of the escort at IS.'OO a.tn. 

Special Situatum — Blue: 

The BLUE commander having learned that an import 
tant train is expected along the 543-549-PLAINVIEW 
road has sent 3 companies of infantry and 2 macMne guns 
to intercept and capture or destroy Ae train. At "B.OO 
a.m. the head of iJie BLUE colnmn is at road-forfasi 576 (1 
mile N. of HIRST), 

Bequired: 
Dispositions at 6.00 a.m« and proposed plan. 

This proHem waa constructed prinaarily witih a 
view to bringing out the fundamental principle that 
troops guarding a convoy must interpose them- 
selves between the convoy and the enemy, and sec- 
ondarily, to see if either or both sides would appre- 
ciate the importance of the connnanding ridge 607- 
712 and make special efforts ta secure it. In one 
solution both- sides played very well ; in another both 
sides lost sight of their missions. 

The One-Sided War Game.— In one-sided war 
igames the general situation may be omitted as it 
does not change. The spedal situation oonstitiites 
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the jjroWem, aiid as the gamB progresses the direc- 
tor lumself l>riiigB in tihe new f ftctorg. 

In the construction of proUerms for any war 
games, tbe following points should be borne in mind : 

1. The mission of the troops mnst be dear. 

2. Information of Iftie enemy should be such as 
might naturally be obtained in tiie field. 

3. Time of year should be given. 

4. Whether in friendly or hostile teirritory. 

5. What duty the troops are on or how they came 
to be located as the problem indicates. 

6. Condition of the roads and weather when these 
might affect the solution. 

7. Special features which are of importance. Por 
instance, a patrol should always know where lihe 
friendly outpost line is established; a force 
whidi is to aittadc a prepared hostile position 
must know Ihe location of the flanks, etc., ^c. 

T^e following is an example of a one-fflided war 
game: 

Probi^bm 

A battalion of infantry in hostile territoiy is marching 
south through HUNTEESTOWN August 2nd to destroy 
GEANITE HILL STATION and tear up the tracks for a 
half mile. The enemy has a guard of unknown strength at 
this point. 

At 8.00 a.m. the head of the main body is at crossroads 
554. 
Seqidred: Location of aOl parts of the advance guard. 

Noraj— This problem was iwresented to bring out the 
fundamental principle that the advance guard attacks 
wHhout iientatiim oor jq>eoial mBODnoiannoe. 
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In both of the preceding problems other princi- 
ples of tactics are involved, many others brought 
to Ught, but these were incidental 

The main principle was decided upon first, then 
the problem was constructed to bring it out. 

The Canstruction of a Problem for a One-Sided 
War Game. — rConsider the construction of a simple 
patrol problem, in which it is desired to bring out 
the fact that, if necessary, a reconnoitering patrol 
fights in order to accomplish its mission. 

In handling reconnoitering patrols, it is a vital 
principle not to open fire unless it is otherwise im- 
possible to succeed in one's mission. 

Our first need in preparing this problem, there- 
fore, is to find some obstacle that the patrol can 
overcome only by fighting. 

For example, the patrol might have reached some 
commanding hill which presented the best view of 
a hostile position — only to find it held by a weak 
patrol. Or it might have secured its information 
and then found its retreat cut off by a hostile patrol, 
etc., etc. 

Suppose that we decide to use the latter situation ; 
our next concern would then be to find some unavoid- 
able position commanding a road, and form our 
problem so that the patrol leader will naturally 
pass this position when homeward bound with his 
information. 

At the same time the position must be one that 
allows him no chance to merely avoid it and leave 
by another route. 

The selection of the terrain on which we can prop- 
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erly stage our situation is always the most impor- 
tant and most difficult feature of the problem — ^aU 
other details being merely supplied to bring the 
student to the desired place on the map. 

Glancing at the HUNTERSTOWN sheet, one 
notices that the crossings of the CONNEWAGO 
afford numerous places of the type desired for our 
problem. Of course the stream must be assumed 
unfordable* BRIDGE S.H., on the main road 
CENTER MILLS-HUNTERSTOWN, seems to of- 
fer a good theater for our situation. All other de- 
tails of the problem are important but are secondary 
to this : the securing of the proper ground. Adding 
the necessary details in the present case our prob- 
lem might read as follows : 

Your Battalion an recomioiflsance in hostile territory- 
went into camp for the night of July 1st near J. POHL. 
At 2.20 p.m. the Battalio^ Commander gives you the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

Lt. Brown^ a battalion of hostile infantry is reported to be in 
camp near 661, 1 mile S. PLAINVIEW. A hostile momited 
patrol of 3 men was seen near 534r— N.W. BRIDGE S.H. — ^ten 
minutes ago. Take a patrol from your company and verify the 
report. It is now 2.25 p.m. Be back here at 5.45. 

Bequired: 

Initial plan. 

Note — If no mention is made of friendly patrols, it is 
properly assumed that none are out. Assume CONNE- 
WAGO unfordable. 

The instructor must now solve the problem vrith 
a view to satisfying himself that it is sound and that 
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tbe cdtnaiion will finaDjr plaiee tbe patrol at the d^ 
sired location, i.e., BBEDOE 8JBL 

As the game progresses the mnpira iigeots life 
and interest into it by giving many snooesfiive situa- 
tions requiring soluliDns and bj disousfflng the 
various features thus introdnoed. 

Let us £tssmne that he foially at 5 p.nL plaoes lit. 
Brown in the woods near BBIDOE S.H, — on his 
waj back with the desired iirf ormation and with 
only 2 men left — 

On reaching edge of woods S. of S.H., three troopers are 
seen sitting on Ihe S.H. stejis. A 4r1h man is nolioed at 
the bridge apparently as a senthid: foor horses are s&eax 
in stable of S.H. 

What should he dot 

Give his orders. 
If each of the steps outlined above is carefully 
followed when constructing problems, the author, 
being thoroughly familiar with all the conditions 
will be better able to answer dearly questions asked 
by the curious, than if he had gone about the matter 
in a careless, haphazard way, hoping, if questioned, 
to be able on the s.pur of the moment to make a Eatis- 
factory reply. A well drawn up and properly con- 
ducted problem will give better results than a dozen 
of the make-shift kind, since these, being naturally 
weak, can be solved only in a careless, indifferent 
way. 

Steps in Preparation of Problems: 
1. Determine what principle you widi to bring out 
before the class. 
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2. Determine the situation needed to show the 
principle. 

3. Find suitable terrain for such a situation. 

4. Write thd problem, adding all other necessary 
details. 

5. Solve the problem yourself. 

6. Bevise the problem with a view to clearness and 
brevity, being careful not to alter the situations 
unless you specifically intend to do so. 

You are now master of the situation and have in 
your hands a tool whidi you are well prepared to 
use. 
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